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Forsaking Hidden It is one of the paradoxes of life 

Things that few things are more evident 
than attempts at concealment. The very elaborate- 
ness of a man’s most skilful hiding of anything is 
often the means of attracting attention. On the 
other hand, the more openly things are done the less 
notice they attract, and the one who acts openly has 
a vastly greater freedom. In the end, nothing is 


"more public than secrecy, and nothing so safeguarded 


as Openness and honesty. 
- 
How to Get the A closed hand cannot take anything 


Mouth Filled in it. A hand must be open in 
order to receive what is worth taking. So with the 


“@ar and eye and mouth and heart. God says to 


every one of us, ‘‘ Open thy mouth wide, and I will 
fill it.’’ The opening on our part is essential to the 
filling on God’s part. If we oftener came to God 
with a mouth wide open for spiritual food, we should 
oftener have a mouth full of the best food God could 
give. ‘‘ Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, for they shall be filled.’’ 


eS 


God did not leave off making, when 
the six days were ended. 
of all did he cease to make*man when Adam and 
Eve were finished. His creative work” proceeds in 
each of us, We are rough-hewn blocks. He an- 
ticipates as the sculptor does, seeing already in us the 
fruition of his work, where human sjght discerns 
little else than faults and flaws. We.are his people, 
his son’s brethren, disciples, saints, because all these 
are implied in his purpose for us. They are what 
we shall be in the truest sense before he has done 
with us. The great Maker will not be content with 
less than the best he can make of us, when we are 
transformed by grace and growth into the image of 
his Son. 


God Always 


Creating Least 


— 


Peace is for those who look at ‘‘ the 
things which are not seen.’’ We 
worry less as we climb higher, not because we arc 
getting above distracting noises and terrifying storms, 
but because the eye of faith is getting a broade: 
sweep. We can see where the long, winding road 
comes out at last upon the mountain top. There 
are those who hope for peace in future solitude, and 
who try to get a moment’s peace in the present by 
shutting their eyes ; and there are some who imagine 
that the coveted ‘‘ hush of the soul’’ will come to 
them when they shall have become so absorbed in 
the contemplation of Christ as to be oblivious to 
distractions. But peace is not the absence of sight, 
nor is it to be found in Nirvana ; it is what comes to 
the soul when the eye of faith is opened. 


Seeing the Unseen 


aa 


Our ideals are based on what we 
know of realities. We cannot im- 
agine anything utterly different from what we have 
seen or heard of, unless indeed we put together in a 
hew composition several distinct parts of actual real- 
ities. Itis impossible for us to conceive of an admirable 
character, or a lovely person, except by imagining one 
better than, yet in the same line of, the best we have 
yet known. Even the inspired prophet Ezekiel had 
to take as the basis of his heavenly cherubim the 
Babylonian combination of a lion, a bull, an eagle, 
and a man; yet when we think of a cherub we 
prefer the figure of a pretty child’s head to the body 
of acalf. John, the apostle, when he has a vision 
of heaven itself, can only use material figures to de- 
scribe it to us. He tells of streets of gold, and gates 
of pearl, and trees bearing twelve kinds of fruit. 
Yet we ought to know enough to know that his state- 
ments are not to be taken as literal. Suppose that 
God wanted to describe heaven as wholly different 
from anything ever seen by man, what words that we 
could understand could God possibly employ? Our 


Ideals Based 
on Realities 


limitations of knowledge limit God in his teaching 
of us. We only waste our tinve and prove our folly 
in striving to find out what we cannot know, and 
what God cannot explain to us while we are here in 
this present life. God's best things for us in the fu- 
ture are a great deal better than he can tell us now. 


CAS 


God’s Gate into Man’s Life 


| aoe nine days which intervened between the 

Ascension and Pentecost are among the strangest 
in the world’s spiritual history,—strangest because 
they counted for so little in the presence of forces 
and agencies we might expect to avail for so much. 
The church had been gathered, its ministry desig- 
nated, their commission given them, and the ordi- 
nances of the new dispensation appointed, yet nothing 
was done to make an impression upon those who 
were without. Back of this church lay the incarna- 
tion, the wonderful life, the authoritative teaching, 
the mighty works, the sacrificial death, the triumphant 
resurrection, and finally the ascension of Jesis to the 
right hand of power. 

On any theory of Christ's influence upon men, he 
had done all he was to do, and had been all he was 
to be to them. Yet day after day, while they had all 
these facts in fresh memory, and had before them a 
population which could deny none of them, they re- 
mained ineffective 
their countrymen. 


for the teaching and conversion of 

The redemption of the world had 
been achieved, but no attempt is made to bring the 
fact home to men. The nation went its way, glad to 
forget its share in the tragedy which had begun their 
paschal feast. Pilate and Caiaphas felt more at ease, 
since the uncounted possibilities which gathered 
about their crime seemed to have been escaped. 
.The apostles prayed and praised, and chose a twelfth 
apostle, and only waited. 

What were they waiting for? For a promised 
visitor, whose nature and work had been darkly 
foreshadowed in the words of Christ. What was he 
to do for them? Not something new and indepen- 
dent of Christ. He would take of the things of 
Christ, and show these to the disciples,.who had 
seen them already. He would bring to their memo- 
ries what Christ had taught them,—to memories 
already full of his ways and acts and words. He 
would glorify Christ to them, who had come to see 
in him the most loving, the wisest, the most helpful, 
of human beings. He would convince, the world of 
sin, righteousness, and judgment, because of facts 
so palpable that they sure? 1eeded no reinforce- 
meht from any one. So they waited for one who 
had no new message to bring them, apparently no 
new work to do. They waited with all the great 
facts and agencies of the gospel already in their hands, 
but putting forth no effort to bring its mefgage to 
men. Is it not the ‘‘nine days’ wonder ’’ Of ‘he » 
New Testament story ? . 

We do not wonder at it now, for we see how the 
waiting ended. ‘*The day of Pentecost was fully 
come.’” Once again the nation was assembled at 
Jerusalem in its representatives from the whole area 
of the dispersion. Once more men were gathered 











































































from all the lands to appear before the face of Jeho- 
vah at Jerusalem, and then to witness to the whole 
Hebrew world of what was done at the center of 
their national life. Then the Spirit came upon the 
disciples, and worked the transformation which 
molded them into a living, witnessing, and powerful 
church. For the first time they had an adequate 
vision of the greatness of Jesus the Christ, —that he 
| was exalted to be a Prince and a Saviour, to give 
repentance and remission of sins. Now for the first 
time they were able to call Jesus their Lord in a 
sense possible only to those who do it in the Holy 
Spirit (1 Cor. 12 : 3). ‘The truth which had lain so 
lightly in th-ir hearts and minds was felt as a power 
unto new life, and was to find a new utterance. 
They felt as they never had felt, and they spoke as 
they never had spoken. The veil wihiich sunders the 
visible from the invisible seemed to be rent before 
their eyes. All life took on the form of a God-given 
rapture, and they ceaséd to know their old selves as 
their dulness passed into the brightness of a vision 
of God and his Christ. Nothing new was shown 
them or told them, but the old things had* passed 
into new things. 
_ Even more striking were the effects on the hostile 
but curious multitude which had been gathered by 
the rumor of the strange things happening in the 
upper room. At first they ascribed it to the exalta- 
* “tion which wine produces, since they had no notion 
of any other power to lift men out of the dull and 
commonplace life into one of ecstasy. But they 
) kdow better when Peter preaches to them. It was 
hot much of a sermon. In neither length nor 
brilliancy nor originality does it come near the 
standard of the modern pulpit. It is made up 
largely of quotations from the Psalms and the 
Prophets, which the audience had heard a hundred 
times before. But the effect was new. Those stale 
quotations found an entrance to heart and conscience, 
and thousands turned to Christ in one day. 

The Church was now launched on her career, and 
the apostles continued to -preach in the power the 
Spirit gives for reaching the hearts of men, They 
seemed to fee] that the sharing in this power was the 
qualification for membership in the Church. When 
they baptized a convert, they laid hands on him for 
the impartation of the Holy Ghost, They felt that 
ia the individual life, as in that of the church at 
large, the ministry of the Spirit is that which makes 
the unseen real to us, and supplies a connecting link 
which keeps human feebleness in contact with divine 
power. , 

From that day to this the Spirit’s work has been 
of the same strain. He has not glorified himself, 
but Jesus Christ. As Dr. A. A. Hodge puts it, he 
has heen like a clear pane of glass, whose use is‘ to 
make visible to us, not himself, but something beyond 
himself. There has been something ofa disposition 
to divide the work of man’s salvation between Christ 
and the Spirit. The Son of God has been supposed 
to secure the soul’s peace through reconciliation. 
The Spirit of God has been described as working in 
us a change of character from sin unto holiness, 

In some churches those who seek admission to the 
communion are asked if they take Jesus Christ as 
their Saviour, and the Holy Spirit as their sanctifier. 

at But the Scriptures recognize no such differences 
of function ; they declare that Christ is made unto 
‘us redemption and sanctification and wisdom (1 
€or. 1 : 30). Nor docs Paul, as even the Re- 
visers represent, speak to the Thessalonians of 
“sanctification of the Spirit’’ as an element in the 
Christian life, but of ‘‘ sanctification of spirit ’’ 
(2 Thess. 2: 13, comp. 1 Peter 1: 2, where the 
same mistranslation is found). The Holy Spirit is 
no more our sanctifier than he is our redeemer ; he 
is both through bringing us into vital relations to the 
Son of God, who is the source of both. There are 
not two saviors or two salvations taught in the word 
of God ; for the Spirit takes of the things of Christ 


as the basis of his work in both those who accept 
him and those who resist him. 

If there is any single term which describes his work 
upon men it is that of the quickening Spirit, the 
Spirit of life. He it is who makes men alive unto 
God through Jesus Christ. Life is the interaction 
of personality and surroundings, and to make a man 
alive is to bring him into vital relations with his sur- 
roundings. Those who have lost that relation we call 
the dead. They may be alive to the environment some 
other world offers, but they have done with this. 

Now the proper environment of the spiritual 
life consists of, first, God as revealed in Jesus 
Christ ; and, second, the spirits of those who bear 
his image. It is the Spirit’s work to make these 
real to us, to vitalize the powers by which we appre- 
hend them, and to supply us thus with the motives 
to right feeling and volition which come from our 
contemplation of them, and to convince us of the 
evil of whatever comes between us andthem. ‘‘ The 
Spirit quickeneth’’ men to those great realities to 
which the flesh, at its best, can bring us no nearer 
than to shadowy notions of them. In this light we 
see the fulness and connection of sense in the won- 
derful chapter, Romans 8, in which Paul states what 
the gospel assures to believers. It is ‘‘ the law of 
the Spirit of-life in Christ Jesus ’’ which sets us free 
from the law of sin and death by disclosing to us the 
love and power of God conveyed to mankind in 
Christ for their redemption from sin. When this 
Spirit dwells in us, we are brought into line with 
this power, and raised up with Jesus Christ. When 
the Spirit bears its witness in us, we know ourselves 
as children of God, and joint-heirs with Christ in all 
that the Son receives from the Father. It is when 
we have the Spirit that we learn to prdy, having the 
vision of the great things which are possible to us, 
and get the assurance that all things work together 
for good for us. 

Without the Spirit’s work the gospel story would 
still be the three most wonderful years in human 
history, but devoid as any other three years of power 
over the coming generations, and fading away into 
the dimness of comparative oblivion with the lapse 
of the centuries. Through the Spirit those years lie 
nearer to us than this in which we Ive, and become 
part of the texture of every Christian’s life. 


SOPEN LETTERS® 


It is not easy to give evidence of the 
possession of any quality or charac- 
teristic, unless we have that character- 
istic or quality, When a photographer says to a sitter, 
‘* Now look pleasant,’’ the sitter often makes a sorry show 
at assuming an expression that is unnatural to him ; but 
when the photographer calls out, ‘‘ Now resume your 
natural expression,*’ any one could see that -the sitter 
feels relieved. A man'who is of a cheerful heart’ looks 
cheerful. A man who is ill-natured shows it in his face. 
One who is thoughtful gives evidence of it in his expres- 
sion ; so does one who is stupid and unthinking. ‘One 
who is full of love to God and of love to his brother nfan 
is‘sure‘to have that love shine out of his every feature. 
One who lacks such love cannot show its possession, how- 
ever hard he tries. This is a truth which every.one who 
would fain shed blessing from his face would do well to 
bear in mind. A man in the West, who would like to 
secure the resrits of spirituality, may be helped to a 
meeting of the object of his quest by considering this 


truth. He asks : ’ 


Would you be kind enough to give your idea of a spiritual Ser- 
mon? I am surprised, as I run my eye over Vinet's ‘* Homilet- 
ics,"’ to see that under the outline of a sermon he does not give 
“ spirituality "* an important place, while Kidder, in quoting Vinet 
on ‘ unction,"’ seems not to have thoug®t spirituality of any con- 
sequence aside from unction. . 


Showing 
Spirituality 


A “spiritual sermon'’ is a sermon that shows spirit- 
uality in its subject, and in the thought, purpose, feelings, 


and manner of the preacher. There can be no rules laid 
down for the preparation of such a sermon. In order to 
show spirituality a man must bt spiritual-minded.. He’ 
must be impressed with a sense of things spiritual _.He 
must be possessed by spiritual thoughts and feelings, 

He must be in such relations with God that he feels that 
he speaks for God, and that God speaks through him. 

As Dr. Bushnell said, ‘A preacher ought to be so given 
up to Ged in his preaching that he is as an empty tube 
through which God speaks to the congregation."’ Yet 
a man is not to aim at spirituality, but he ‘must have 
spirituality through his communion with God, in prepar- 
ing his sermon and in his preaching of it John Angell 
James said to preachers : ** Be earnest. Do not aim at 
earnestness, but be earnest.’’ If a man is in earnest as 
to the truth he declares, his earnestness will show itself. 

‘« Unction’’ is the manifestation of ‘‘spirituality."’ _ It 
is that quality in language, manner, and expression which 
shows that the preacher is unctioned, anointed, from on 
high, for his preaching. It will show itself in the subject 
chosen fora sermon; but yet more in the use made_of it. 

It was said of George Whitefield that he could move an 
audience to tears by saying ‘‘ Mesopotamia,’’ which was 
only another way of saying that his spiritual earnestness 
would show itself in all his preaching. Those who are 
spiritually minded themselves will be quickest to perceive 
spirituality in a sermon and in its preacher, but even 
others will find it out sooner or later. Yet, whether they 
do or not, God will know'that it is there, and he will honor 
and use it. 


RW 
There is a promeness in the human 
Secular and ind hi Pa lar’’ 
Secu mind to separate things ‘‘ secular 


and. things ‘‘sacred ;'’ to think of 
things ‘‘spiritual”’ as apart from things ‘‘ material ;"’ 
and to count a man ‘‘ worldly” or ‘‘ unworldly,”’ accord- 
ing as he devotes himself to specifically ‘‘ religious" in- 
terests, or to interests ‘(mateyial.’’ There are men, 
indeed, who avowedly differentiate their ‘‘ religion’’ and 
their ‘‘business.’’ But this division finds no countenance 
in the teachings of the Bible. Jesus insisted that it was 
the same divine power which enabled him to say to a 
poor cripple ‘‘ Thy sins be forgiven. thee,’’ of to Say to 
him, ‘‘ Rise up and walk.'’ He wanted to have his dis- 
ciples im the world, while not of the world. We are 
taught that a// things are of God, and that we are to do 
aff things to his henor, and as unto him. Our. unauthor- 
ized separating of our time and werk for. Ged, and for 
ourselves, leads to endless confusion in our thoughts 
concerning time and eternity. Eternity is not merely 


* beyond the grave, itis now. Wearealready init. This 


life is a part of eternal life. Jesus saith, «He that 
heareth my word, and believeth on him that’ sent me, 
hath eternal life ;... hath Jassed out of death into life.’’ 
Yet in our recent study of the Book of Proverbs many 
have been puzzled over the needless question whether 
the Proverbs are to be considered as ‘‘secular’’ or 
«« sacred.’ A Canadian correspondent writes : 


I have been made to notice that there is a prevailing widespread 
feeling in the public mind, with regard to the Proverbs of Solomon, 
that they are merely secular maxims or every-flay common-sense wis- 
dom, and so are not intended to teach religious or spiritual truth. As I 
attempted to enforee their deeper moral and spiritual authority upon 
the attention of a pupil, a few days ago, with regard to the current 
lesson, the person turned upon me rather suddenly, and facetiously 
remarked, ‘‘ Why! but don't you know that the Proverbs are not 
intended to teach religion ? . They are not inspired scripture, and 
so there is no religious significance about them, or authority in 
spiritual matters. They-are only for the worldly and secular views. 
of things, and deal only in the common-sense views of life. I 
wonder very much that the, Lesson Committee were so hard 
pressed for subjects that they fad to go to take a Sunday-school les~ 
son from the Proverbs of Solomon.'’ Now, I must confess that I am 
not in the least in sympathy with this view of the case, neither do 
1 think it can successfully be taught. I would rather feel that for 


purposes of moral and religious teaching this portion of the “ di- — 


vine word” is as valuable, precious, and blessed in its influences 
as any other portion. Can you not do something to help in this 
matter? We would like your positive’ formal statement in the 
case. You have sofrequently helped others out of difficulties of 
this nature that you may now be looked upon.as a sort of “‘ Good 
Samaritan,"’ only of lesser luster, that I have the fullest confidence 
that you can and will do something to try to set this subject— 


namely, the real scriptural value and authority of the Proverbs— . 
right before the world, and successfully yindicate this very inter-« é 
esting part of our sacred scriptures from this odious charge of ~~ =| 
ee 


i ees 
‘* Secular ’' means that which belongs to this age, this~ 


merest common-sense and secularism. 


life, the time that is. ‘*Sacred’’ means that which is 


2 
Rhee hc 


a 
counted devoted, holy to God. To one who believes _ i 
that God is over all, and in all, the secular is sacred. 
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Religion is not opposed to common sense. Common 
sense is not opposed to religion. Any right view of the 
present life, and of every-day duties here and now, is a 
view that takes in, and that plans for, the future—tem- 
poral and eternal. In the days of Solomon, the best 
religious teaching had its first application to the life on 
earth ; and yet such teaching pointed to the consequences 
of right doing in the whole course of life. The Proverbs 
show that men had learned, and wanted to have it under- 
stood, that here and now a man could not have wisdom, 
or common sense, without a right fear of God. That 
fear was then deemed at the very basis of wisdom and 
understanding. The principles enunciated in the Prov- 
erbs have their lessons for time and for eternity. It is 
so with all proverbial wisdom. A man cannot believe 
that, a/ways, ‘‘honesty is the best policy,’’ unless he 
believes that God will make the right to triumph when 
it seems as if being honest, doing right, would be poor 
policy. It is so with all the principles of the New Tes- 
tament as of the Old. When Paul says, ‘‘ Whatsoever 
a man soweth, that shall he also reap,"' the same lesson 
is taught as by the American humorist when he says, in 
homely proverb form, ‘‘ Boys, if you want a sure crop 
and a big yield, sow wild oats."' To do the best thing 
that common sense teaches is to have God in mind and 
‘to do as God commands—seven days in the week. In 
this view of the case, if a pupil of the Proverbs prefers 
to think of having the fear of God in all things as a dic- 
tate of ‘‘common sense,’’ by all means let him follow 
out that thought on that basis. 





Good-by, Old Year 


By Mary F. Butts 


(>) OOD-BY, Old Year. 
Good-by, fresh dewy dawns, 
Outbreaking from night's starry calyx till 
The hour seemed a sweet flower that God in love 
Tossed from his heaven. 
Good-by, slow-lengthening days, 
When singing waters ran to meet the sun, 
And birds believing in the unbroken word 
Came flocking forth a“frysting with the Spring. 
Good-by, pale April, diamonded with tears, 
Fair with thy crocus blooms,— 
With violets budding on thy hills,— 
Good-by, bright wilful May 
And thy rich crown of daffodills. 
Good-by, glad June— 
Dear mother of the season's roses ; 


What joy thy memory to our hearts discloses ! 
We cannot soon forget 
Thy beauty-haunted places, 
Nor the sweet looks we saw 
In thy flower-children’'s faces. 
Good-by, fair fields 
Set thick with waving corn,— 
Good-by the pleasures in tree-shadows born, 
While burning moons passed by 
And all was silent save an elm's soft sigh. 
Good-by to waning suns 
When, neighbor to the squirrel, we were fed 
From chestnut branches bending overhead, — 
When heaped-up leaves made a low, rustling bed, 
And the blue gentian soothed our human fears 
By telling us of Him who rules the years. 
Good-by, Old Year. 

. What thou didst bring to us no words can say, 
A song of love day ugtered unto day, 
A song of love and rich increase, 
And the night's watches witnessed to our peace. 
Say we these farewell words with hope, or fear? 
Faithful to thee, or faithtess,.now is near 
The parting hour, with whatsoever cheer. 
Good-by, Old Yéar. 

Johnson, Vt. 
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The Sunday-School in Wales 
” By Professor Dr. W. W. Davies 


— is no place in the world where both the Old 
and the New Testaments are more universally 
studied, or where larger portions of the Holy Scriptures 
are committed to memory, than in the little principality 


ee : of Wales. The average Welshman regards his Bible as 


asacted book, the inspired word of God, the compass 
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which the heavenly Father has. given his erring children 
to guide them safely over the tempestuous sea of life to 
the haven of rest. This explains why skepticism has 
never made any headway in Wales, and why the Bible 
is still read more than any other book by the Welsh 
people. Its precepts and statutes are law, indeed, and 
its precious promises are yea and amen. This profound 
regard-for the Holy Scriptures accounts for the wonder- 
ful prosperity of the Sunday-school among the hills of 
wild Wallia. 

The lesson leaf, so much abused in the United States, 
has not found its way into Wales. Consequently, go 
anywhere you please, a Bible will be found in the hand 
of every scholar old enough to read. No one must infer 
from this that the Welsh have no lesson helps to facili- 
tate the study of the Word ; for these, though found 
everywhcre, are never brought into the classes, but 
studied at home. Then, again, commentaries are very 
numerous, especially those of Barnes, Clarke, Henry, 
Idrysyn, and several others not much known outside 
the principality. 

Much more attention ‘is given in Wales than in 
America to committing to memory chapters and verses 
from the Bible. A Scripture passage or verse is always 
regarded as the best answer to any intricate theological 
question. Time is found in most Sunday-schools in 
Wales for repeating one chapter or more before the entire 
school ; then in most places every scholar will repeat at 
least one verse before the class. Then, again, sections 

* of the catechism and hymns are likewise learned and 
recited. The following, taken from the statistics of the 
Calvinistic Sunday-schools in the district of Rhuddlan, 
North Wales, will illustrate this kind of work more 
fully. 

This district has thirteen schools, 133 male and 74 
lady teachers, 1,688 scholars, being’ 232 less than the 
entire membership of the churches ; 125,154 verses— 
the number of chapters are not given—and 7,240 stanzas 
of standard hymns were committed to memory during 
the yedi"1895. The custom of learning whole chapters 
is encouraged in various ways. It is a great event in the 
life of a bright, ambitious boy or girl to be allowed to re- 
peat a chapter instead of Scripture lesson in the public ser- 
vices of a Sunday morning. This has often been the 
first step in the ministry of many a distinguished Welsh 
pteacher. 

Another custom, as far as I Know not known elsewhere, 
is the meeting of several Suriday-schools at some central 
point, where each school will repeat a chapter, and where 
some minister will question the school for an hour or 
more on the verses so recited. It is really interesting to 
listen to the answers of these amateur theologians, and 
to see how well versed one may become in the Bible. 

One is struck with the large number of adylts in the 
Sunday-schools of Wales ; indeed, they are in the majot- 
ity. Gray heads, old men and women, may be counted 
by the score in all the larger Sunday-schools. 
partially explained’ by the good quality of the teaching. 
Wales has not nearly the same trouble in finding teach- 
ers or in retaining older scholars that is experienced in 
the United States. - The office of a teacher is always 
coveted ; and where Bible study is so general and popular 
it is, as a rule, easy to supply every class with a suitable 
leader. These teachers are, for the most part, men and 
women of influence, good judgment, and piety. Being 
well versed in the history, geography, and antiquities of 
the Bible, they are generally prepared to question the 
scholars intelligently, and, when such points are brought 
out and explained, time is generally left for the spiritual 
application. The teacher has every inducement to study, 
especially if he has a class of young persons above fifteen, 
forthese are also well prepared. As the custom of at- 
tending Sunday-schools is not confined to the yolnger 
members of the family, these have an opportunity of 
hearing the older ones discuss during the week the les- 
son for the following Sunday. 

The International course of study has found but little 
favor in Wales. As a natural result, there is no untform- 
ity among the several denominations, but each one*will 
map out its work at some synod or conference, and pub- 
lish its own helps, commentaries, etc. Even then it is 
a very common thing to find individual schools, and 
even classes in the®same school, which sclect their own 
work rather than follow the course prescribed by the 
denomination. Thus a stranger, going to Sunday-school 
in Wales, never knows beforehand where the lesson for 
the day will be. It is to be hoped that the time will 
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soon come when the same lesson will be studied on a 
given Sunday everywhere throughout Christendom. 
There is another custom, which has grown during the 
past -ten years, that is peculiar to the Welsh Sunday- 
school; namely, a well-graded system of study and 
promotions. In,prder to pass from one grade to another 
with honor, it is necessary to undergo regular examina- 
tions, somewhat after the manner of our public schools, 
As the Welsh language is not taught in all the common 
schools of Wales, instruction is given in the infant classes 
of a Sunday in the rudiments of the vernacular, which, 
of course, is supplemented in the home. Thus the 
youngest scholars are not only taught the alphabet, spel- 
ling, and reading every Sunday, but are, on stated occa- 
sions, examined by those appointed for this work. The 
following, translated from the report of the Rhuddlan 
district, is to the point : ‘‘ It shall be the duty of these 
brethren to visit the schools during the month of March, 





and test the children in reading, spelling, and commit- 7 & 


ting to memory.’’ This district, which fairly represents 
the Calvinistic Methodist connection, has seven grades 
or ‘‘ standards,’’ through which the scholars are expected 
to pass. I shall only give the work of the first and last 
grades. Spelling, reading, learning the Lord's Prayer, 
a number of verses and hymns, constitute the task of the 
first standard, but before leaving the seventh standard 
the scholar must pass an examination on the life of 
Christ or the Book of Judges, three chapters in the 
Higher Catechism, repeat from memory Psalm 91, Prov- 
erbs 3, Matthew 6, and six hymns selected by the com- 
mittee. 

The Wesleyans of South Wales have perhaps a more 
rigid course, which may be commenced at five and fin- 
ished at twenty-five, or any age beyond. Here, again, 
a large number of chapters from the Bible, and. cate-- 
chism and hymns, must be learned by heart. The 
examinations are conducted in writing for all above ten 
years old. No book or notes of any kind—except the 
Bible in two grades—are allowed in the room where the 
test is held. Visitors are also excluded, and communi- 
cation between the candidates is positively forbidden. 
These examinations, which are quite severe, last three 
hours. 

It will be readily understood that these tests are purely 


voluntary, but are becoming more and more popular~ 


every day. Great good has already been accomplished 
by these examinations, which bring out the best talents 
in the Welsh churches, and form a splendid training- 
school for the production of efficient teachers, 


Lampeter, South Wales. 
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A Tested Help to Bible Study 


By William D. Murray 


N THESE busy times we are all glad to have sugges- _ 5 


tions which will help us in our Bible work. So much 
of the results of our study disappears, that anything which 
tends to preserve what we have accumulated is welcomed. 
For my study I have used a simple plan which I have 
never seen described anywhere, and which has been most 
helpful to me. 

My aim is to index all stories, scenes, and illustrations 
which I find in general reading, which illuminate the 
Bible. With this in view, I write along the outer edge 
of one of the blank pages in the back of my Bible a 
series of figures, say from one to fifty. As I read a book, 
I mark on the margin of the page any verse of Scripture 
I find, or any story or incident that illustrates a verse of 
the Bible ; opposite the first unused number og my index 
page in the back of my Bible I write the nate .€ this 
book, and then I index the véts- or story, or Whatever it 


may be, by writing opposite the appropriate verse in my ~ 


> 
ie 


Bible the index number of the book and the page to ke 
referred to. For instance, I am reading ‘‘ Northfield 
Echoes’’ for 1896. I write this name opposite number 
31 on my index page, thirty books having preceded it 
As I read through the ‘‘ Echdes,'’ I come, on page 312, 


to a story which is a good illustration of John. 15 ; 13; 
so I write opposite that verse ‘‘ 31 : 312,'’ which tells me — 
that on page 312 of ‘! Northfield Echoes"’ for 1896 isa ~ 


good story to use with John 15 : 13. 

The advantages of this plan I have found to be many. 
It does not interfere with the reading of the book, as the 
indexing can be done after the bock is finished ; it keeps” 
the record without using another book than the Bible, 


es 
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and it presents the information in a usable form. A 
Christian worker always has his own Bible, and the books 
indexed under such a system and for such a purpose can 


- always be found, even if the reader's own are not at 


hand. 

For the preservation of illustrations from newspapers 
or books I am not likely to keep or to find easily, I use 
the ordinary card index, arranged alphabetically, and by 
subjects. One of the numbers on my index page has 
Opposite it «‘Card Index,’’ and I know, when I find that 
mumber opposite a text, that there will be something in 
the card index good to put with that verse, for the story 
or illustration will have been copied on a card, and placed 
under a subject suggested by the verse. 


Old Names and New 
By Willis Boyd Allen 


HAT’'S in a name?’’’ declaimed Ned, hold- 
ing his Shakespeare in one hand while he 
made gestures with the other, 

**] guess you'd think there was something in a name 
if you'd read my history lesson for to-day,’’ laughed 
Polly. ‘It's about the English Puritans in Cromwell's 
time. Just look over my shoulder !"’ 

e children all crowded about Polly, and shrieks of 
laugltter arose. 

* Did you ever !;’ 

** Was ever anything.so funny !"' 

** What is it, children ?"’ asked Uncle Will, coming 
out from his study, and trying to look .ternly over his 
spectacles, while his gray eyes twinkled with fun. 

Why, papa, uncle, Uncle Will!’ they all screamed 
at once, ‘‘see what funny names !"’ 

Uncle Will read them off gravely : 

*« Holdfast,"’ ‘‘ Up-still,"’ ‘* Praise-God,"’ « Win-the- 
fight,"’ ‘Satisfaction’ ‘‘ Hope-on-high,’’ and several 
others. 

** Well,"’ said the old gentleman, taking off his glasses, 
and glancing at the young people, ‘‘ what is there so 
funny about them ?"’ 

**Why, sir, people don't have such names nowa- 
days |'' and there was another chorus of laughter at the 
thought. 

The room was pretty full of children ; for, besides his 
Own three, there were five cousins and one second cousin 
- visiting. 

**1 don't know, I don’t know, 
** Let's see about that. 
one at a time. 

£* Ned,'’ said the Shakespearian declaimer, standing 
very straight ‘‘ Not much nonsense about that name, 
uncle |"’ 

«*No, indeed ! ‘ Ned’ is, of course, ‘ Edward,’ which 
means in Anglo-Saxon ‘ Guardian-of-Property.” A pretty 
good name for a boy. Next!"’ 

With eyes very round, Emily bustled up. 

*« Well named, dear,'’ said her uncle, smiling. 
must hereafter be known as ‘ Industrious.’ *’ 

The rest followed, eager to have their names explained. 
Irene was ‘‘ Peaceful,"’ 
drew was ‘‘ Manly,"’ and little Leonard, whom everybody 
called «‘ Lenny,"’ was ‘‘ Brave-as-a-lion.”’ 

*«Now, Kitty and Dolly,"’ concluded Uncle Will, 
stroking their sunny curls, ‘‘ your nameS are ‘ Purity’ 
and ‘ Gift-of-God.’ "’ 

*: But is that really what our names mean ?"’ clamored 
the children. 

“Really,"’ said their uncle. ‘‘And now | must go 
back to my sermon. Good-by, dears."’ 

*« Let's call each other by our real names for one day,"’ 
Suggested Polly. ‘‘ But oh, I don’t know what mine 
is!*’ And off she flew to the study, coming back pres- 
ently with rather a sober face. 

**Papa says he’s not quite sure, but it's either < Bit- 
ter,’ ‘ Rebellion,’ or ‘Star-of-the-sea 

What fun they had that day! Little Industrious was 
teased because she was found curled up on the sofa, 
reading fairy tales, when she ought to have been study- 


** returned Uncle Will 
Now let me take your names, 


“You 


Wynnie was ‘‘ Home-joy,’’ An-. 
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ing. Peaceful had a quarrel with Rebellion, which, 
however, turned into laughter and making up when 
Guardian-of-property stalked up solemnly and told them 
not to tip over his uncle's tables and chairs, Brave-as-a- 
lion having meanwhile run away and hid in a corner. 

Dear little sunny-haired, blue-eyed Home-joy was per- 
haps nearest like her name, and everybody was sorry 
when she had to pack for her own home. She was the 
second cousin, and lived away off in Portland. ¢ 

They told Uncle Will all about it in the evening; and 
he laughed with them, looking a little soberly, too, at 
the bright faces, as he told them to try to live up to their 
real names. 

‘*And, my dears,’’ he added, as they all came up to 
his big armchair to say good-night, ‘‘ don't forget that, 
if you are brave and true and strong, you will some time 
have another name, the best one of all, a ‘ new name,’ 
which shall be yours forever."’ 


Boston, Mass. 


It is purposed to bring into this department, and that immedi- 
ately following, articles, brief suggestions, and outlines of tested 
methods, thay shall be helpful to Sunday-school workers. With, 
the exception of current lesson helps, everything that has to do 
with methods of Sunday-school work will be classified and pre- 
sented here. The Editor is always giad to know of methods that 
have been found, by experience, to be useful in any department of 
the Sunday-school. 
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The Sunday-School Roundabout Club 
By the Rev. J. Berg Esenwein, Litt. D. 


[oe first of the year is a good time to start a Round- 

about Club. Lord Bacon for it, reading maketh a 
full man, and if this repletion be of a proper kind, well 
contained, and judiciously used; no man needs’ more 
thereof than the Sunday-school worker. 

Of publishing many periodicals there is no end, but 
there is an end to purse resources, so that one must 
often consider how with least éxpense to enjoy com- 
munion with those choice spirits who give their thought 
circulation through good papers. Reading-rooms are 
not yet found in every community, and where they do 
exist are not always caterers to the religious public. 

The Sunday-school Roundabout Club—but what's in 
a name ?—means to be a helper for all those Sunday- 
school workers who have the desire for that fulness 
which comes of reading extensively and broadly upon 
the lesson and methods of Sunday-school work, but who 
cannot or will not afford to subscribe for many periodicals. 

The club may be of any desired number, though it is 
best not te have too many members. From five to ten 
will be convenient in most cases. Each member con- 
tributes a sum which will be determined by the amount 
which the club desires to expend. One dollar a year for 
each member of a club of ten will generally meet the 
demands, while the dues will become larger as the mem- 
bership decreases. 

If an organization seem desirable, avoid ‘‘ red tape,"’ 
and have few officers’ Upon payment of the dues, the 
club subscribes, either by accepting clubbing offers or 
through some reliable agency, for as many periodicals as 
may be desired. A ‘circuit is next agreed upon, each 
member having his own number. 

Either of two plans may be adopted,—all papers-may 
be sent immediately to member number one, from whom 
they start on their journey over the circuit, or the papers 
may be sent first to different persons, from whom they 
start on their circuit in & prescribed order. If the latter 
plan be adopted, care should be taken to arrange short 
circuits ; and, in any event, the group of members 
should be selected with a thought to geographical lines, 
that is, distances from home to home. 

By using a copying device, slips can be made, to be 
pasted on each paper. These slips contain the names 
of the members of the circuit in their order, and every 
name is numbered. As each member gives a paper to 
the next member, he checks off his own name on the 
slip, to indicate that he has read the paper. This slip 
may also bear the days of the week wlien each paper is 


to be handed on, though this may be found a cumber- 
some practice, and will not be needed when the circuit 
is once in good working order. 

Two days each for a weekly, and three. days: $F 4 
monthly,-awill be found the maximum length of time to 
allow each member to retain the papers. Each member 
is responsible for passing the papers to the next member 
of the circuit, and failuré to do so promptly may be 
made punishable by a small fine. 


This plan may be so extended as to include periodi-| 


cals not given up wholly to Sunday-school work, and even 
to some secular periodicals. Still other clubs charge a 
ddible fee, and then expend part of the money for the 
purchase of books treating either upon general methods 
of Sunday-school work or upon the lessons of the quar- 
ter. The manner of distributing these books the club 
must choose. By adding books each year, a fine teach- 
ers’ reference library will soon be gathered. 

I will not attempt to suggest the names of any periodi- 
cals, but only say that it is always well to select a list of 
papers covering a wide variety of material, to suit ane: 
ferent tastes and degrees of ability. 

The club should early agree upon the ownership of 
the papers after they have passed the circuit. 

A very profitable meeting may be organized among 
the members. The use of note-books, essays, parlia- 
ments, and conferences, will cause these fheetings to bear 
rich and abundant fruitage in an awakened and enlight- 
ened corps of Sunday-school workers. 

Mendon, Mich, 


He 


Superintendent's Leaders of teachers’ -meetings should 
Analysisfor recognize the value of a home-made 
Teachers’-Meeting analysis of the lesson for use among 
the teachers. President E. T. Jeffers, D.D., of York, 
Pennsylvania, prepares an analysis each week for his 
‘class of teachers’’ which shows his own study and 
perception. This example, on the recent temperance 
lesson, is noticeable for its emphasis of ‘‘ piety,"’ or «‘the 
fear of the Lord.'' Copies were made by mimeograph, 


Cautions against Intemperance. 


Proverbs 23 : 15-25. December 13, 1896. 
Better subject: What is it worth a young man's while #0 live 


Jor? 


All the possible ends of life are not given here, nor all the rea- 
sons, only those mentioned in this chapter. 

I. A young man may live merely ¢o eat and drink, make a god 
of his appetite. ‘This is not good. 

Why? It leads to poverty and rags (vs. 9-21): 

If. He may live for wealth; the objection to No. I implies thie, 
This is not good. 

Why? Riches make themselves wings and fly away (vs. 4 5) 

III. He may live to be wise, to be educated, to be léarned, 
This is good. 

Why ? It will please his parents. Both father and mother are 
proud of a wise son (vs. 15, 16, 22, 23). 

IV. He may live to de righteous ; that is, his aim is to be strictly 
moral ; he resolves to do right always. 

Why? To please his parents (vs. 24, 25). 

V. He may live in order that he may be pious. 
Jehovah,” true piety. This is best. 

Why? There is a future, a sequel, both in ga life and in the 
life to come (vs. 17, 18). 


“The fear of 


PRACTICAL. ' 

1. i is a good thing to please parents. They have spent._and 
suffered much to make the lives of children happy and prosperous, 
Now children can do more than any one else to make aor. 28 
happy. 

2. Each higher motive includes the good_6f all below it. Piety 
insures all,—the best bodily health, enough money, tinwiligeney 
morals, as well as heaven, 

3. Whatever the. young man lives for includes a iotate. "The 
glutton and drunkard think of the immediate future, othérs look 
farther ahead ; but the longer the Fiew into the future thé Stronger 
the reaction on the life, and the more elevating the influence, ix: 


lee 


OW 


It is'a good work to get others working, 
Pastors and superintendents have fre- 
quently employed this method with 
success : A carefully prepared list of the variots activi- 
ties of the church or school is prinfed, together with a 


Choosing Work 
from a List 


request to each person who receives a copy to choose ~~ 
service in one or another form, and to indicate itbya =~ 
check-mark on the list. The beginning of the year is 


an appropriate time for this appeal. Such a list, recently 


issued in the congregation and Sunday-shool of Brown» 


Memorial Presbyterian Church, Baltimore, by the’ pas- 
tor, the Rev. Dr. Maltbie D. Babcock,"is a folder’ of 


three narrow leaves of six pages. When folded, ‘the ~ 


shape is long and narrow, so that it is convenient for the - 
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-and piety could make it. 


December 26, 1395 


- 
vest pocket, or as a book-mark. Its title is, ‘‘Opportu- 
nities for Christian Service.’ The meetings, hours, and 
work of the Sunday-schools and Bible-study- circle, 
Christian Endeavor societies, prayer-meetings, missionary 
societies and bands, sewing-schools, relief and ‘‘friendly”’ 
organizations of all sorts, are briefly noted, and are fol- 
lowed by this explanation and call : 


Put a check-mark opposite the organizations of which you are 
now a member, or of which you are willing to become a member. 

Will not those of you who now take part in no one of these 
activities look over the list carefully, and decide on some work you 
can do in our church ? 

Will you not be a worker as well as a worshiper ? 

Any inquiry made of the pastor concerning further details of 
work will receive prompt attention. 

Write your name and address : 


-_r © o.e @ a. 6 *-* . e+ ®& - 
Send to the pastor, or put in his box in the church vestibule. 
If you prefer to keep this list, write on a card your name and 


address, with designation of work you now are doing or will under- 
take, and send to the pastor. 





‘‘And the King shall answer and say unto them, Verily I say 
unto you, Inasmuch.as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto me’’ (Matt. 25 : 40). 


Ss. 
YeareTextson Fr several years the New Year s 
Ribbon souvenirs distributed by the superin- 
Book-Marks tendent to the members of the Taber- 


nacle Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school in Camden, 
New Jersey, have been in the form of Bible book-marks 
of ribbon, on which was printed a ‘‘ year-text,'’ and per- 
haps other reminders, —a different text each year. Last 
year the book-mark was of purple satin ribbon,‘ more 
than three inches wide, and about nine inches long. At 
the top was printed a drawing of a cross surrounded with 
scroli-work. At the bottom were the names of the school 
and the superintendent, and the date, ‘‘ New Year, 
1896.’ The space between was printed in this form : 
OwuR YEAR TEXT 
“Lo, Iam with you alway.” 





THE WorRD 


Search it for truth. 
Study it with delight. 
Teach it in love. 
Live by its precepts. 


Lay 











Early Planning for the Quarterly 
: Review 


By A. L. Kidder 


OW difficult it is to make'a review lesson helpful 
and practical I never realized till I took charge of 
-a Class of little boys just graduated from the infant 
department. . 
The class was a difficult one, not in the matter of dis- 
cipline,—for the boys were unusually good for little fel- 
lows within the tadpole age, when wriggling is a law of 
their being, —but because they had no common ground 
of intellect, experience, or interests. Their homes were 
‘scattered all over our rambling city, and except on Sun- 
days they. seldom met each other. One was the preco- 
cious darling of a home perfect as exceptional culture 
Another, dwarfed: and brutal- 
ized in mind by drunken parents, lived in a filthy hovel. 
Between these two extremes came ten sons of laborers, 
mechanics, and shopmen, from the homes representing 
ali-degrees of spirituality, from indifference and antago- 
nism to fervent piety. A lesson suited to the compre- 


hension of one soared over the heads of some, and 


seemed trite and uninteresting to still others of the class. 
Still we got along well through the lessons of the 


_qQuarter.. But one day I overheard this : ‘‘ Review in 


two weeks. Guess I'll go away that Sunday. 
lessons are awful stupid any way."’ 

I racked my brain during those intervening weeks 
with. such. success that my boy (who didn’t go away) 
said, «‘ That was fun. I wish we -had review every Sun- 
day.”’ And this is what we did. 

The lessons for the quarter had been taken from Luke. 


Review 
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I told the boys I should describe pictures to them ; they 
were to identify the persons in each picture, and suggest 
an appropriate motto. Then, following closely the gos- 
pel narrative, I described a picture made by arresting 
the action at the critical point of each lesson. To illus- 
trate: ‘‘] see.a dense crowd of people. Where the 
throng is thickest stands a group of twelve men clustered 
around another with a gentle face. All are looking at 
him as he searches the crowd with kind, bright eyes. 
Behind him is a woman whose hand is outstretched, as 
if she had*been reaching toward the border of his robe. 
She seems to be trying to shrink back into the surging 
crowd, and looks both glad and frightened.’’ The boys 
‘easily identified the miracle of healing when the hem of 
Christ's garment was touched. So we went.on through 
the lessons of the quarter. Each ‘ picture’’ was fol- 
lowed by a few minutes’ talk about the spiritual truth, 
and the boys suggested the motto, giving most fre- 
quently the golden text. 

That lesson was so much enjoyed that on succeeding 
review Sundays we tried other plans. One day we 
talked about the different persons mentioned in the les- 
sons. As their names came up for discussion, we wrote 
them upon the blackboard, making two columns, with 
those whom we wished to imitate on the left, and those 
whom we did not admire in a second column to the 
right. The boys talked freely and unaffectedly, showing 
considerable acumen in their estimate of character, and 
occasionally waxing enthusiastic over some instance of 
moral courage or nobility that I had feared, when we 
studied the lessons, had made small impression upon 
them. Those two columns of names represented to 
them real men and women whom they liked and dis- 
liked with boyishmheartiness. 

At another time I placed upon the board in three col- 
umns the initials of the men, women, and places men- 
tioned in the lessons of the quarter. We considered the 
initials in order. As the names were given, I wrote 
them agginst the initials, and called upon the boy sug- 
gesting the name to tell all he knew about the place or 
person, letting the other boys supplement his account 
with any additional details that occurred to them. That 
involved;a good deal of geography, and the map was in 
constant use. After the list was complete, we re- 
wrote it upon another part of the board, putting against 
each geographical name that of the persons associated 
with it. 

After a-series of lessons upon the early history of the 
kingdom of Israel, I wrote on slips of paper the names 
of the kings, warriors, and prophéts about whom we had 
studied. These slips were shuffled and passed around. 
Five minutes were allowed for thought. Then I called 
upon the boys in turn to give a brief biography of the 
person whose name was written upon the slip they held. 
They also mentioned the principal vices or virtues that 
contributed to the person's success or downfall. With a 
little care in spacing, these names were written upon 
the board and grouped chronologically. This grouping 
might be carried out to more detail than seemed advisa- 
ble with my boys. A diagram ‘might be spaced out and 
faintly marked so that it could be filled out in class, 
with no delay for calculation or measurement, yet with 
perfect accuracy. 

Once we had a real written examination. Ten ques- 
tions upon the blackboard, paper, pencils, and hymn- 
books to write upon, were ready for use when the 
superintendent's bell announced the study hour. Each 
boy wrote the answers with no communication with any 
one else, folded his paper, wrote his name upon the out- 
side, and handed it to me. I took the papers home, 
corrected them in blue pencil, marked them upon the 
scale of a hundred, and returned them the following 
Sunday. The boys were very eager to know how they 
‘*stood.""- The well-writter! papers, comparison of 
marks and errors, and the close scrutiny of my correc- 
tions, showed the interest they had taken in the exami- 
nation. 

At the close of a series of lessons from the life of 
Christ I condensed the lessons into a brief narrative. 
Mimeograph copies were made of this, blanks being left 
in place of certain important words. For instance : 
‘* Jesus once went to a wedding in a house in the town 
of Before the feast was over, servants came to 
say that the was gone,’’ etc. The possibilitics of 
this treatment of narrative will be quite apparent. Each 
boy received one of the mimeograph copies and a sharp- 
ened lead-pencil. A word of explanation made the 
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plan clear, and the boys went to work filling up the , 
blanks with the proper word or quotation. 

Some one may ask, ‘‘Why do you try such a variety 
of plans ? Why not conduct the review lesson in the 
usual way?’’ To this I reply, I try a variety of plans 
because children like variety as much as they detest 
monotony. Moreover, with diversity of temperaments 
and stages of mental and moral development comes 
diversity of tastes. A plan that holds vivid interest for 
one boy’ will seem commonplace to another. So I try 
many plans instead of adhering to one good one. 

To make the review supplement the lessons of the 
quarter is the aim of every teacher. How to accom- 
plish this is a problem that depends for its solution on 
the plan followed through the quarter. If the lessons 
have been historical, the review, with its wide look over 
the whole period covered, gives an opportunity to trace 
God's guiding hand which no single lesson upon some 
small portion of that period can afford. If the lessons 
have concerned themselves with great moral truths, 
these may be gathered and condensed into single words 
or the briefest of phrases. Once in this usable form, 
we can teach the unity of truth and God's loving care in 
developing and caring for souls and minds as well as 
bodies. 

All of the schemes outlined were the outgrowth of his- 
torical or narrative lessons, yet many of them could be 
adapted to other lines of thought. But whatever is done, 
one thing is imperative ; namely, that the teacher see 
her way from the beginning. Some one thought, some 
one truth, must be her text for the quarter, and toward 
the development of this thought or truth must every les- 
son tend. This means that, before the first lesson is 
taught, all must be studied enough to enable the teacher. 
to form her plan and lay out her work. Of this plan the 
review lesson is not an addendum or a superfluous ap- 
pendage, but the culmination, without which the whole 
would be incomplete. When the lessons are thus bound 
together by the vital bond of consecutive thought, the 
review lesson evolves itself little by little, and by the end 
of the quarter the only problem is how to give it voice 
in the simplest, clearest fashion. 

Let the teacher of young classes beware of trying to 
teach too much at once in the review. This lesson 
should not be an extra tap upon each one of the nails ~ 
driven by the previous lesson ; it is rather the spike that 
makes all secure and one. The separate lessons of the 
quarter teach different aspects and applications of one 
truth. Let us then in the review present the truth as a 
whole and in its completeness. Let us try to do this in 
visible form, in written words, since anything that ap- — 
proximates toward the pictorial is more readily held by 
children, and is more likely to engage their complete 
attention. How far work of this sort is valuable de- 
pends upon the lessons studied and the children study- 
ing, and is therefore a matter that each teacher must 
decide for herself. 


Northampton, Mass. 
CAI 


In the practice of foresighted teachers 
preparation for review begins, not at 
the last end, but at the first end, of 
the quarter. Miss Emily B. Andrews, a Sunday-school 
teacher in Canon City, Colorado, will use the same 
method next quarter that she has recently found useful. 
She makes little books of unruled note-paper, having 
twelve pages four or five inches square, and a cover of 
rough drawing-paper with ragged or ‘‘ pinked'’ edges. 
Diagonally across the cover she prints the titl\ « After” 
Thoughts,’’ and each blank page is headed witha le son ~ 
title and date, like this : od ; 


** After Thoughts ’"’ 
Review 


THE LAME MAN HEALED. 
Jan. 24. 


The twelve pages provide for the twelve lessons of the 9 


A book is given to each scholar. At home, 
each Sunday, after the lesson study, the scholar is sup- 
posed to enter on the blank page-of the day ‘at least 
one point which had not been brought up in the lesson. 
On review Sunday the little booklets are brought to the ~ 
class, and many after thoughts are given."’ It is evident ~ 
that the use of these boeks in the class cn that Sunday, 
in connection with an outline of the quarter's lessons, 
will show the scholars’ individuality, and give variety, 
besides indicating to the teacher mental and. spiritual 
results of the class work. . 


quarter. 



















































Lesson Calendar 
First Quarter, 1897 


3. January 3.—Christ’s Ascension. ......-+5+55:s I-%4 
2. January 10.—The Holy Spirit Given ....... Acts 2: 1-13 
3 January 17.—A Multitude Converted... ...... Acts 2: 32-47 
4- January 24.—The Lame Man Healed.........- ' Atts 3: 1-16 
§- January 31.—The Boldness of Peter and John. .... .« Acts 4: 3-14 
6. February 7.—True and False Giving. . . . «.. . . Act#4igato5:a 
q. February 14.—The Prison Opened... .......- Acts 5: 17-32 
6. February #1.—The First Christian Martyr. . . . Acts 6 : 8-155 7: 54-60 
9 February 28.—The Disciples Dispersed. . . . . «i's «> Acts 8: 3-17 
go. March 7. —The Ethiopian Comvert. ........4.+: Acts 8: 26-40 
a2. March 14.—Saul, the Persecutor; Converted . . Acts 9: 3-12) 17-20 
3a. March ot.—Christian Self-Restraint......+'- » «3 Cor. 91 19-27 
33- March 28.—Review. 
AKA 
. . 
Outline Studies 
Prepared by 


The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
e.. 


Study 2.—The Spiritual. Presence of 
Christ with his Disciples 


A Acts 2: 1-47. May, A. D. 30. 


Up to this time Christianity has been intensive rather than 
extensive, the gospel has been implanted in a few, who now 
¢ its exponents and bearers to implant it in many. This 
a or Pentecost was not the ‘‘ birthday of the charch,’’ for 
that had come earlier in Christ’s disciples, but it was the en- 
trance of the Christians upon a period of numerical greatness 
and territorial expansion. The historicity and the chrono- 
logical position of some of the details of Acts 2 are not beyond 
dispute, but such discussion may be disregarded here. 


Jerusalem. 


I, ANALYSIS OF THE MATERIAL. 


1. The Pentecostal Coming of the Spirit (vs. 1-4). 

2. The Speaking with Tongues (vs. 5-13). 

3. Peter’s Great Discourse (vs. 14-36). 

4. Large Accession to the Body of Disciples (vs. 37-42). 

5. Beneficence and Increase of the Christians (vs. 43-47). 

Under each of the above paragraph headings let the student 
prepare a careful abstract,“in as few words as possible, of 
the substance of each verse (comp. Study 1, Div. 1). 


II, Worp AND Purase Stupy. 


What and when was the Jewish feast of Pentecost? Where 
and why were the Christians all together on thisday? On the 
symbolic wind and fire compare Psalm 104: 3, 4; Ezekiel 
1: 4; Exodus 13: 21; 19: 16-20. | ** Dwelling,’’ — does 
‘this refer to permanent residents, or to sojourners at the 
feast, or both? Locate upon the map the different countries 
mentioned in verses 9-11. Why did the eleven stand up and 
Peter address the company? Were all his hearers Jews? 
Meaning of ‘‘ last days’’? (v. 17.) Meaning of the “‘ day of 
the Lord’? (v: 20.) What distinction, if any, between 
*‘ mighty works,’’ ‘‘ wonders,’’ and ‘‘ signs ’’? (v, 22.) What 
is the exact meaning of verse 23, each of the two clauses taken 
separately, and then in their relation to one another? Mean- 
ing of *‘ pricked in their heart’’? (v. 37.) Who are meant 
by ‘‘ all that are afar off *’? (v. 39.) Meaning of “ crooked 
generation ’’? (v. 40, comp. Deut. 32:5; Phil. 2: 15; Matt. 
3:7; 17:17.) Why the “fear’’? (v. 43.) What is meant 
by their.‘ continuing steadfastly with one accord in the tem- 
ple’’? (v. 46.) Meaning of ‘‘ those that were, being saved ”’ ? 
{v. 47-) 

Hil. Topics FoR CONSIDERATION. 

1. The Outpouring of the Spirit. 
Jesus’ resurrection? and ascension? Why the visible signs 
of the Spirit’s presence? Recall Jesus’ promise of the Spirit 
(Acts 1: 4,5; John 15: 26; 16: 7-14), Had not the Holy 
Spirit been present and active before this time? What was 
the peculiarity of this pentecostal visitation ? What was the 
tongue-speaking here referred to,—an actual speaking in dif- 

. ferent languages, or an ecstatic, incohefent utterance of the 
believing Christian manifesting his joy in the possession of 
the Spirit? (Comp. Acts 10: 46; 19:6; 1 Cor. 14: 14-23; 
and Schaff’s ‘‘ History of the Christian Church,’’ Vol. I, pp. 
231-242.) ° 

2. The Jews of the Dispersion. Yn what niimbets and 
where outside of Palestine were Jews found in the first cen- 
tury A. D.? What reasons for this dispersion ? 
Jews of the dispersion remain faithful to Judaism? How came 
some of them to be in Jerusalem on this day of Pentecost ? 
Would they be likely to carry back Christianity to their homes 
in foreign lands ? 

3. The Discourse of Peter. Consider the characteristics 


How long was this after 
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of this sermon as regards the material introduced, the line of 
argument developed, the use made of the three quotations 
fram the Old Testament, the points of the teaching about 
Christ, the fitness of the discourse to the situation, its direct- 
ness, simplicity, and courage, and Peter’s own conviction of 
the truth he proclaimed. How did the historian probably 
obtain this account of the speech for his history ? 

4. The Christian Company after Pentecost. From what 
classes came the new converts? What were the conditions 
of entrance upon Christian discipleship? Consider their ob- 
servance of the two rites of baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
(‘‘ breaking of bread,’’ comp. Acts 20: 7,°11;.1 Cor. fo: 
16; comp. Matt. 26: 26-29; 28:19 with Luke 22: f4-20; 
24:47). What was the instruction received continnously 
from the apostles? Consider their special meetings of public 
worship and prayer, at the same time that they rémained faith- 
ful to the temple service. How:did they provide for the needy 
of their number? Give a brief sheructesiention of this early 
company of Christians, . 


vex 
Lesson 2, January 10, 1897. 


The Holy Spirit Given 


GOLDEN TExT: 
Acts 2: 4, 


They were all filled with the Holy Ghost.— 


(Acts 2: 1-13. Memory verses : 
Study also Acts 2 : 14-31 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


1 And when the day of Pén’te- x And when the day of Pente- 
cdst was fully come, they were cost 'was mow come, they 
all with ong accord in one place. were all er in one place. 

2 And suddenly there came And suddenly there came 
a sound from heaven as of a from heaven a sound as of 


1-4.) 


Did the 


rushing mighty wind, and it the rushing of a mighty wind, 
filled all the house where they and it fi all the house 
were mE where they were sitting. 
3 And there appeared unto 3 And there appeared unto 
unto them cloven tongues like them tongues ? parti 
as of fire, and it sat upon each asundef, like as of fire ; ot 
of them. it sat upon each one of them. 
4 And they were all filled 4 And os were all filled with 
with the Holy Ghost, and began the Holy BS xm and began 
to speak with other tongues, as to s other tongues, 
the Spirit gave them utterance. ast Spint gave them utter- 
And they were dwelling at porta 
Je-ru’-sa-lém Jews, devout men, 5 Now there were dwelling at 
out of every nation under hea-  aagr eee Jews, devout men, 
ven. ‘om every nation under hea- 
6 Now when this was noised 6 ven. And when this sound 
abroad, the multitude came to- was heard, the multitude 
er, and were confounded, came together, and were 
ause os me — heard paceman ra PY om os 
em speak in his own language. every man m speak- 
7 And they were all amazed peg An his own language 
and marvelled, saying one to 7 And they were all onaied 
another, are not all and marvelled, saying, Be- 
these which speak GAl-i-lé’ ans ? hold, are not all these which 
8 And how hearweeveryman- 8 speak,Galileans? And how 
in our own tongue, wherein we hear we, every man in our 
were born? own language, wherein we 
9 Piar'thi-ans, and Médes, and 9 were born? Parthians and 
E’lam-ites, and the oe) in Medes and Elamites, and the 
Més-o-po-ta’mi-a, and oy > dwellers in Mesopotamia, in 
dé’a, and Caip-pa-dd’c udza and Cappadocia, in ~ 
Pn’ tus, and 4 si-a. 10 us and Asia, in Phrygia 


to Phryg’i- and Pam- 
phyl'i P in Egypt and in the 
parts of Lib’y-a about Cy-ré’ne, 
and str ts of Rome, Jews 
and proselytes, I 

11 Crétes and A-ri’bi-ans, we 
do hear them speak in our 
tongues the wonderful works of 


and wir ot in Egypt and 
the parts of Libya about 
Cyrene, and sojourners trom 
Rome, both Jews and prose- 
lytes, Cretans and Arabians, 
we do hear them speaking 
in our tongues the sights 
words of they 
were all amazed, and were 
rplexed, saying one to 
pany What meaneth this ? 
13 But others mocking said, 
They are filled with new wine. 


- 


12 And they were all amazed, 
and were in doubt, saying one 
to another, What meaneth this? 

13 Others mocking said, 
These men are full of new wine. 





1Gr. was being fulfilled. 
themselves 
The American Revisers would substitute “who” or “that” for 


*“ which” in verse 7. 
AY 
Lesson Plan and Analysis 


2Or, parting among them Or, distributing 


TOPIC OF THE QUARTER: The Church at Work. 
GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: We are labourers to- 
gether with God.—t Cot. 3: 9. 


Lesson TOPIC : Receiving the Holy Spirit. 


1. Startling Appearances, vs. 1-4. 
2. Abundant Evidences, vs. 5-11. 


OUTLINE : { 
3. Diverse Results, vs. 6, 7, 12, 13. 


Dat_ty Home READINGS 3 


Me—ACTS 2: wrg.. The Holy Spirit Given. 
T.—Acts 2: 14-24. Fulfilment of prophecy. 
W.—John 14: 19-26. The promise. 

T.—John 16: 12-26. Spirit of Truth. 

P.—1 Cor. 2: 6-14. The Revealer. 

S.—s Cor. ra: «81. Spiritual gifts. 

S.—Gal. 5: 16-26, Fruits of the Spirit. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the-International-Dible. 


Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 
—_ 
Lesson Analysis 
I. STARTLING APPEARANCES. 
1. The Seand from Heaven : 
Suddenly there came from heaven a sound (2). 


oa eg we 3 bead oem gh sma dF 7y 
There came therefore a voice out of heaven (Jobn 12 ; 23). 
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. 


2. ‘The Tengues of Pire : 
And there appeared unto them tongues... as of fire (3). + 
He ee ee . with fire (Matt. 3 : 11). 
. _ his ministers a flame of (Heb. 1 : 7): 


3- The Gift of Tongues : 

They .. . began to speak with other tongiues(4). 
They shall speak with new (Mark 16 : 17). 
Deo all abel < with tongues? (1 Cor. 12 : go.) 


Il. ABUNDANT EVIDENCES. 
1. Te Many Witnesses : 
When this sound was heard, the multitude came jdgether (6). 
eee carpe . witnesses, shall a matter be established (Deut. 


This hinken: ween done in a corner (Acts 26 : 26). 
2. By infallible Proofs : 

Every man heard them speaking in his own language (6). 
Tongocs soe gern to the elbemaring { rc hye 2 22). 
3- By Concurrent Acknowledgment : 

We do hear them up es in our tongues (11). 


All men shall fear; and . . . declare the work of God (Psa. 64 :9). 
All men glorified, God for that which was done (Acts 4 : 21). 


III. DIVERSE RESULTS. 


1. Confusion : 

The multitude came together, and were confounded (6). > 
Saul... confounded the Jews... at Damascus (Acts 9 : 22), 
Some therefore cried one thing, and some another (Acts 19 : 32). 
2. Amazement : 

And they were all amazed (7). 

All the multitudes were amazed (Matt. 12 : 23). 
All that heard him were amazed (Acts 9 : 21). 
3- Weonderment : 

And they... all... marvelled (7). 

They marveled that he was ie with a woman (John 4: 27). 
When they beheld the boldness. . . they marvelled (Acts 4 ; 13). 

4- Perplexity : 

S did they... all... were perplexed (12). 
Nicodemus answered, . .. How can these thi be? en 379) 
How can I, except some one shall guide me > facts 8 
5- Derision : 

Others mocking said, They are filled with new wine (13). 


The men that held Jesus mocked him (Luke 22 : 63). 
When they heard of the resurrection, . .. some mocked (Acts 


* 17 : 32). 
a 
Verse 1.—‘‘ They were all together in one place.'’ (1) The 
apostolic company ; (2) The controlling purpose ; (3) The abiding 
unity. 


Verse 4.—‘‘ They were all filled with the Holy Spirit.” 
Their previous condition ; (2) Their gracious endowment ; 
Their resultant effectiveness. 

Verse 6.—‘' The multitude came together.’’ 


(a 
(3 


(1) Cc cdeunee of 


_ of the multitude; (2) Cause of the assembling ; (3) Infimence 


their observations. . 
Verse 11.—‘‘ We do hear them speaking in our tongues the 
mighty works of God.” (1) A superb theme ; (2) An impressive 
utterance ; (3) A convincing testimon 
Verse 12.—‘* What meaneth this ?"’ 


(x) Surprise ; (2) Inquiry; 
(3) Response ; (4) Results. . . ’ : 


KAY 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


| NTERVENING Events.—The address of Peter respecting: 

the choice of another apostle in the place of Judas; the 
naming of two, Joseph Barsabas (Justus) and Matthias ; the 
choice of Matthias by lot. 

PLace.—The house in Jerusalem where the believers were 
in the habit of assembling ; certainly not the temple. 

Time.—The morning of the day of Pentecost in A, D. 30, ° 
year of Rome 783. As this was the fiftieth day after the pass- 
over, reckoning the 16th of Nisan as the first day, the day of 
the week must be determined by the view taken of the date 
of the Last Supper, which was certainly eaten on Thursday. 
If eaten at the regular time, that Thursday was the 14th of 
Nisan, and Saturday was the 16th; So that Pentecost would 
fall on Saturday, May 27. If the Last Supper was eaten on the 
13th of Nisan, then Pentecost would fall on Sunday, The 
general observance of Whit-Sunday does not determine the 
date. ; 

PERSONS.—The whole company of believers; a multitude 
of Jews and proselytes present at Jerusalem, fifteen ec 
regions being represented. 

oe 


Critical Notes 


Verse 1.— The day of Pentecost: The word Pentecost 


means ‘*fiftieth,’”’ but came to be used by Greek-speaking. 


Jews for the feast of weeks (a week of weeks), occurring on 
the fiftieth day after the second day of the passover (see above). - 


It was one of the three great annual féasts, and, as it occarred — 
at the close of harvest (being celebrated by an offering of two | 
loaves as first-fruits), it was also called feast of harvest and ee 
day of the first-fruits. Jewish tradition connected the date 


- 


































































Jews from all regions would be ee 





Greek, “‘ was being fulfilled,” « peculiar expression, as the =~ 


Authorited Version indicates by the phrase “ fully 
2 a ow me 
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¥) each one in his own dialect, them speaking.’’ 
. fentinued speaking and hearing, and an individual hearing 
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when the day comes. Nootherexplanation seems admissible. 
—AW ; Certainly more than the, apostles (v. 14), and probably 
even more than the one hundred and twenty spoken of in 
Acts 1:15. On this feast day, all would naturally gather for 
worship.— 7ogether : ** With one accord ”’ is not found in the 
oldest manuscripts, but a similar word, here rendered ‘“‘ to- 
gether.’’—Jn one place: Probably the usual place of assembly 
(comp. I : 13, 14). 

Verse 2.—Suddenly there came from heaven a sound: This 
was the audible ‘sign ’’ of the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. 
Such supernatural attestation was necessary, and all the phe- 
nomena are suggestive. The suddenness, the apparent com- 
ing from above (‘‘ from heaven’’), imply that the sound was 
not due to natural causes.—As of the rushing of a mighty 
wind: This description does not necessarily suggest that there 
was an actual wind, but that the sound was like. the rushing of 
a.storm, or, more literally, a violent gust borne along. This 
points to an external cause, and also suggests the analogy 
between the wind and the Spirit,—invisible causes producing 
discernible effects (comp. John 3 :; 8).—And it filled all the 
house where they were sitting: This refers to the sound, not 
to the wind with which it is compared. The house could 
scarcely have been the temple, but was probably a large pri- 
vate house, in an upper room of which the believers usually 
assembled. 

Verse 3.— There appeared unto them: This was another 
** sign,’’ a visible one.— 7ongues parting asunder, like as of 
fire; The appearance was like fire, but not necessarily that 
of actual fire. It was luminous and lambent, and the shape 
of a tongue probably signified the effect that followed (v. 4). 
Fire would be an appropriate sign of the Spirit’s influence. 
The Greek participle, rendered ‘‘ cloven ’’ in the Authorized 
Version, does not suggest a forked appearance, but means 
‘being distributed,’’ or ‘‘ distributing themselves.’’ This 
sense is borne out by the next clause, which the Revisers 
properly separate from what precedes by a semicolon.—/? sat 
upon each one of them; There is no subject expressed, but as 
the verb is in the singular number, it is naturally explained as 
referring to each one of the tongues thus distributed. It can 
scarcely point to ‘ fire ’’ which is introduced merely as a com- 
parison. 
phrase; ‘‘ each one of them,’’ as ¥erse 15 also suggests. 

Verse 4.—And they were all filled with the Holy Spirit: 
This was the important fact attested by the audible and visible 
signs, which were designed to prove both to the believers and 
to others the fulfilment of the promise respecting the gift of 
the Holy Spirit. The Revisers here render ‘‘ Holy Spirit ’’ to 
preserve the correspondence with ‘‘ Spirit ’’ at the close of the 
verse.— Began to speak with other tongues: As this occurred 
before the multitude assembled, it opposes the notion that the 
miracle was wrought in the hearers, and not in the speakers. 
—As the Spirit gave themygytterance: **Gave"’ points to a 
continued effect, and the whole clause seems inconsistent with 
the view that this speaking with other tongues was incoherent 
and unintelligible. The previous clause affirms that the utter- 
ances were in different tongues ; this one, that the utterances 
were inspired. The narrative indicates that the speaking was 
really in different languages, as verses 6 to 11 plainly imply. 
It is nowhere asserted that it was a permanent gift, to be used 
in the wider missionary efforts of the Christian preachers. It 
is quite uncertain whether this special pentecostal gift was 
identical with the gift of tongues referred to in 1 Corinthians ; 
indeed, some of the statements in that epistle suggest impor- 
tant differences, This was intelligible ; 
required interpretation. This was directly used for the spread 
of the gospel; that is ranked by the apostle as a lower gift 
than prophesying (1 Cor. 14: 1-19, 22, 27, 28). 

Verse §.— Now: This verse begins a new paragraph in the 
Revised Version, and ‘‘ now ”’ serves to indicate the transition 
in the narrative.—7Zhere were dwelling at Jerusalem: The 
word used points to permanent residence, and many Jews 
came to Jerusalem to spend the closing years of life. Yet 
the fact that this was a feast day, and the long catalog of 
¥erses 9 to 11, suggest that temporary residents are included. 
-—Jews, devout men: Men fearing God ; not simply Jews by 
race, but men of real piety. It evidently does not refer ex- 
clusively to proselytes.—From: More exact than “ out of.’’ 
—Lvery nation under heaven: A natural rhetorical statement, 
since the Jews were so widespread. 

Verse 6.—And when this sound was heard: The literal 
sense is, ‘* this voice becoming,’* or being made. ‘‘ Noised 
abroad ’’ implies a report or rumor of the occurrence, a mean- 
ing contrary to usage. Whether ‘‘ this sound ’’ refers to the 
sound mentioned in verse 2, or to the speaking in other tongues, 
has been disputed. The former view is preferable ; for, al- 
though ‘‘ voice ’’ might be more naturally used of articulate 
speech, the singular points to the sound. Moreover, the 
sound was far more likely to be loud enough to attract a crowd 
than the speaking.— 7he multitude came together : Gathered 
by the sound, it would seem,— Were confounded: Confused 
and perplexed.— Because that every man heard them speaking 
in his own language: This is the specific reason assigned for 
the perplexity. The form is peculiar: ‘* They were hearing, 


The whole company is probably included in the 


that seems to have 


There was a 
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each in his own dialect,—a tifferent word from ‘‘ tongues ’’ 
in verses 4and 11. This plain statement, repeated in verse 8, 
shows that each one heard inteJligible utterances in his own 
language. That the miracle was wrought in the hearer is 
opposed by verse 4, and explains nothing. The significance 
of these miraculous attestations to the gift of the Holy Spirit 
favors the view that the believers actually spoke in these differ- 
ent dialects, since it was upon them that the Holy Spirit came, 
giving them utterance (v. 4). 

Verse 7.—Amased and marvellied; Both words point to a 
continued result, following the first impression (‘* confound- 
ed’’). ‘* Amazed ”’ is more general than *‘ marvelled,’’ the 
latter probably referring more specifically to the feeling ex- 
pressed in what follows.—Saying: ‘‘One to another’’ is not 
found in the oldest manuscripts, From the nature of the case, 
the report here given of what was said is a summing up of the 
various expressions by the different classes of people, not a 
verbatim record of a single utterance.—Are not all these which 
speak: Or, ‘* Are speaking.’’ The form of the question im- 
plies an affirmative reply.—Ga/i/eans : Most of the believers 
were Galileans, and the word jis to be taken in that geographi- 
cal sense. To make it equivalent to Jews is a forced in- 
terpretation. There is no suggestion that believers were so 
named, or that the term was used in contempt. 

And though they are all Gali- 
leans, yet we are hearing, every man in our own language: 
Literally, ‘‘ dialect.’""— Wherein we were born: That is, the 
dialect used by each one of us from childhood. The sentence 
is broken off, in order to give the following list, and is virtually 
resumed in verse II. 

Verse 9.—The dwellers in fifteen distinct regions are named, 
in all of which Jews lived, and from which they would come 
to Jerusalem. . The regions east of Palestine are named first, 
then Judea, then countries toward the west and southwest, 
though the topographical arrangement is somewhat irregular. 
—Parthians and Medes and Elamites: The three terms are 
grouped together, the countries referred to being east of the 
Caspian Sea, in ancient Persia, In the entire region Jews 
were numerous.—Dwedlers in Mesopotamia: The country 
between the rivers, —that is, the Euphrates and Tigris. The 
change in form is probably due to the lack of a single word, 
such as Mesopotamians, to express the sense. This region 
bordered on those previously indicated.—/n Judea: Many 
Palesdaian Jews were present, and the list would not be com- 
plete if Judea were omitted. Probably these men also were 
surprised at ‘tite Yanguage they heard, since the Galilean dia- 
lect was peculiar.— Cappadocia, in Pontus and Asia: Five 
regions in Asia Minor are named (the verses being unfortunately 
divided). Asia here means the Roman province comprising 
the southwestern part of what we call Asia Minor. 

Verse 10.—/n Phrygia and Pamphylia: Regions of Asia 
Minor, west of the Roman province of Asia.—J/n Egypt and 
the parts of Libya about Cyrene: These two regions were 
contiguous, Libya being west of Egypt. The particular part 
spoken of took its name from Cyrene, a Greek colony. It 
corresponds in situation with modern Tripoli. Jews were very 
numerous in these parts of Africa. In Egypt, at Alexandria, 


Verse 8.—And how hear we: 


the Old Testament had been translated into Greek about three ‘ 


hundred years before this time.—Sojourners from Rome: 
Residents of Rome temporarily sojourning at Jerusalem.— 
Both Jews and proselytes; Those born Jews and those con- 
verted to that religion. This certainly qualifies the preceding 
phrase, ‘* sojourners from Rome,’’ but it is probable that it 
refers to the entire list, though it is difficult, on that theory, to 
account for its position here. 

Verse 11.—Cretans and Arabians; The inhabitants of the 
island of Crete (now Candia) were called ‘* Cretans,’** not 
**Cretes ’’ or ‘* Cretians ’’ (Tit. 1:12). These terms com- 
plete the geographical circuit, since Crete was on the direct 
line between Rome and Arabia, and the latter was near to the 
countries first spoken of. The phrase ‘‘ both Jews and prose- 
lytes ’? would seem to belong more appropriately at the close 
of the list.— We do hear them: A resumption of the sentence 
in verse 8,— Speaking : Continuously.—ZJn our tongues: Here 
the word is the same as in. verse 4.—TZhe mighty works of 
God: Literally, *‘ the great things of God,’’ referring, how- 
ever, to his works rather than to words about him. Under 
the circumstances, the speakers doubtless told of what God 
had done in raising up Jesus and sending the Holy Spirit. 
Hence what was said, as well as the variety of tongues, would 
cause wonder. 

Verse 12.—And they were all amazed: The same word as 
in verse 7, probably pointing to further astonishment.— Were 
perplexed: A strong word, suggesting, not doubt, but that 
they were entirely at a loss to explain what all this signified. — 
What meancth this? Literally, ‘‘ What doth this will to be ?’’ 
as if the phenomenon itself had a wish or purpose which they 
could not fathom. 

Verse 13.—Bui others: Different ones. 
rally excepted from the mass (‘‘all,’’ v. 


These are natu- 
12), according to our 
It is inferred, from the direct ad- 
dress of Pcter in verse 14, that these men were Jews of Jeru- 
But there is no good 
reason for supposing on this account that ‘“‘all’’ in verse 12 


ordinary use of language. 
salem, which is in itself quite probable. 


refers exclusively to foreign Jews.—A/oching : The term is a 





very strong one, according to the best manuscripts, suggesting 
coarse ridicule of the whole matter.— Z7hey: No subject is 
expressed in the Greek, hence ‘‘ these men ”’ is not am exact pa 
rendering.—Are filled with new wine; ** Full’? does not give 
the force of the Greek, which means have been filled and ¢on- M4 
tinue so, the speaking being regarded as the evidence of a ~ 
continued drunken state. The word suggests excess. ‘‘ New 
wine "’ represents a single Greek . word, originally implying 
sweetness, but afterwards applied to a strong sweet wine, im — 
which the sweetness before fermentation was preserved by @ 
peculiar treatment. The context plainly shows that an intoxi- — 7 
cating wine is meant, not unfermented grape-juice. The)” . 
mention of this sneer strengthens the view that the writer in- 
tended to assert a miraculous speaking on the par e 
believers in foreign languages intelligible to the various per- 
sons assembled from different regions. It is not necessary to 
explain the miracle, but only to regard it as one of a number " 
of ‘signs ’’ wisely wrought to give outward attestation to the 
more important fact,—namely, that the Holy Spirit had been 
sent from heaven according to bur Lord’s promise. hi 
speech presents this view of the entire occurrence. 


Western Theological Seminary. 


ASX 
The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE little band of Galileans who had followed Christ from 
Galilee—Judas being the only apostle not from the 
north—had left Jerusalem, in compliance with the instructions 
of their risen Lord, and, no doubt, glad to escape from danger 
as his disciples. Their Galilean speech, as different from that 
of Jerusalem as the pronunciation of a Scotchman is from that 
of an Englishman of Middlesex, betrayed their birthplace ; and 
the panic into which their Master’s sudden arrest and cruel 
execution had thrown them made flight seem the only safety. 
But after meeting Christ once more, on the shores of their own 
lake, and receiving his command to return to the holy city, 
they had resolved finally to leave their old homes, and migrate ~ a 
as a-body, with their households, to it, as the appointed center 
from which to begin their witness for the crucified, but now _ a 
risen Messiah. : 

The fierce excitement kindled, in Christ’s boyhood, by 
Judas the Gaulonite, had created the faction known as the — 
Zealots, sworn to plot and struggle for the restoration of Jew- ~ 
ish independence. The Baptist’s preaching had intensified 4 
the popular expectation of a great heaven-sent national leader, 
and the appearance of Jesus had widened and deepened the 
general agitation. The air was electric. Samaria looked as a 
confidently to the heights of Gerizim for the advent of the 
Anointed of God, as Jerusalem to those of Zion. Pilate had 
still six years of power before him, infuriating the nation by 
his indifference to their prejudices and by his tyranny, so that 
every one daily longed to see the expected Deliverer promised 
by God unfurl his resistless flag on the temple hill, and lead 
the multitude to victory over Rome. 

But Jerusalem was a poor exchange for the open landscape 
and the quiet and happy life of the Lake of Galilee. Its nar- 
row streets, its bigotry, the squalor of poverty awaiting a poor 
band cut off from their means of living as fishermen, the hatred | 
of their Master, and their own weakness, must have required 
the direct orders of Christ to lead to their removal from such — 
light to such darkness, Yet they would feel, like all Other ~ 9 
Jews, that the new kingdom of God could only be set up on . ‘i 
Mt. Zion.as the city of God, the center of his kingdom in 
the past. 

The pilgrims, men and women, numbered in all no fewer 
Mary, Christ’s mother, the breth- 
ren and relations of the Saviour, and some friendly Caper- 
naum families, setting off on this pilgrimage of faith, with the 
apostles and their wives. Once in Jerusalem, moreover, some 
The promise of their ~~ 
Master that they would be endowed with power from on high : 
for their great commission, and that he himself would soon return 
to them, cheered their hearts, otherwise filled with ae 
At their head stood Peter, who led with him 
his brother Andrew, and, with them, the other fi fal a 
the apostles. Besides these ge followers of Jesus aid 
his mother and family, we know ‘_w of these earliest mission= 
aries. Simon the leper, if alive, and Lazarus, with his sisters 4 
from Bethany, would be with them when they had come; aad | 
we hear also of the two sons of the cross-bearer, Simon,— — 9 
Alexander and Rufus,—of one Joseph Barsabas the Just, and 
Matthias ; of Mary, the mother of John Mark; her connec- 
tion, Joseph the Levite; Agabus, a prophet; Silas, here) 
after a companion of St. Paul; Stephen, the first martyr ; and 
five others bearing Greek names, presently chosen as deacons. % 

Such a community, of which many were very unfit to carn 
their livelihood ina strange city, and almost all were poor, ~ 6 
with a number of women dependent on them, could only have | 
lived, at first, by having a common purse, as Jesus and the 
apostles had had. But this was, at best, partially carried out ~ 
even from the first; for the mother of Mark retained her © 
house, and James, in the earliest of the Epistles, speaks of rich "y 


than a hundred and twenty. 


local disciples no doubt joined them. 






















brethren as well as poor. Deep poverty, in fact, marked. the 
Jerusalem church from the beginning,—poverty so deep that 
Paul collected money for it from all the countries he visited. 
Sleeping wherever they found shelter, these founders of Chris- 
tianity had, nevertheless, the mighty bond of a true and un- 
selfish love, and met, for special meals together, in 2 large 
upper room, kindly lent them, no doubt, by some friend. 
Here, on the day of the feast of Pentecost, which, striking 
sto say, fell, that year, on the day of the resurrection,—the first 
- © of the week, from our Saturday might to our Sunday night,— 
» the promise of the gift of the Spirit which Christ had left them 
/ ‘was wondrously fulfilled. The hundred and twenty or more 
> bead, as usual on that day, gathered to listen to their speakers, 
before the hour of morning prayer, —nine o’clock,—and had not 
| yet risen to pray, which they did standing. Suddenly what ap- 
peared to be flames were seen, tongue-like, on the heads of 
the whole company. It was the sign of their promised bap- 
tism with the Holy Ghost. Forthwith the simple, unlearned 
gethering, filled with divine afflatus, began to ‘‘speak with 
ether tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance,’’—thede 
= ‘tengues proving to be those of the great medley of lan- 
) gages spoken by the Jews of many lands present at the feast. 
_ The fiery tongues had been heralded by 2 sound like that 
of a hurricane, and this had made a great crowd rush to the 
house to find out what had happened. A number had even 
gone up to the room where the Christians were assembled, 
‘the babble of many voices attracting them. But now, to their 
“wonder, they heard these humble people, who had never been 
@ut of Palestine in their lives, addressing ‘‘ every man in his 
@wn language,’ though they came from lands the most various 
and remote. What could it be? .** It is the gift,”’ said Peter, 
“of the Spirit of God from heaven, through that Jesus whom 
you lawlessly crucified, whom God has raised from the dead.’’ 
‘Brom that hour began a new era in Christianity. No longer 
timid, and powerless to set forth the faith, the disciples, as 
- ‘well as the apostles, henceforth went forth boldly ‘‘ preaching 
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The Abiding Gift and its Transitory 
Accompaniments 

By Alexander McLaren, 
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Ov ten days clapsed between the ascension and Pente- 
cost, The attitude of the Church during that time 
should be carefully noted. They obeyed implicitly Christ’s 
Command to wait for the power from on high. The only act 
| recorded is the election of Matthias to fill Judas’s place, and it 
> fs at least questionable whether that sole act was not a mis- 
take, shown to be such by Christ’s subsequent choice of Paul 
aSan apostle. But, with the é¢xception of that one flash of 
@oubtful activity, prayer, supplication, patient waiting, and 
clinging together in harmonious expectance, characterized the 
hundred and twenty brethren. 

They must have been wrought to an intense pitch of antici- 
pation, for they knew that their waiting was to be short, and 
they knew, at least partially, what they were to receive ; 
‘B@amely, power from on high, or ‘‘ the promise of the Father.” 
Probably, too, the great feast, so near at hand, would appedr 
to them a likely time for the fulfilment of the promise. 

So, very early on that day of Pentecost, they betook them- 
selves to their usual place of assembling, probably the ‘large 
~ wpper room,’’ already hallowed to their memories; and in 
» ach iucart the eager question would spring, “ Wil! it be to- 

» @ay?*’ It is as true to-day as it was then, that the spirits into 
: which the Holy Spirit breathes its power must keep themselves 
stiit, expectant, prayerful. Perpetual occupation may be 
more loss of time than devout waiting, with hands folded, 
Because the heart is wide open to receive the power which 
will fit the hands for better work. 
>. It was but “the third hour of the day’’ when Peter stood 
es: Up to speak ; it must have been little after dawn when the 
©. brethren came together. How long they had been assembled 


3 


| wedo not know, but we cannot doubt how they had been 
» @ecupied. Many a prayer had gone up through the morning 
_ ait, and, no doubt, some voice was breathing the united 
; ts, when a deep, strange sound was heard at a distance, 
‘and rapidly gained? volume, and was heard to draw near. 
> ‘Bike the roaring of a tempest hurrying towards them, it 
> bashed human voices, and cach man would feel, ‘ Surely now 
She Gift comes.” Nearer and nearer it approached, and at 
* Jast burst into the chamber where they sat silent and un- 
But if we look carefully at Luke’s words, we see that what 
filled the house was not agitated air, or wind, but “‘ sound as 
| of-wind.”’ The language implies that there was no rush of 
| atmosphere that lifted 2 hair on any cheek, or blew on any 
| face, but only such a sound as is made by tempest. It sug- 
“gested wind, but it was not wind. By’ that first symbolic 
preparation for the communication of the promised gift the 
@l4 symbolism which lies in the very word “* Spirit,” and had 
been brought anew te the disciples’ remembrance by Christ’s 
Words to Nicodemus, and by his breathing on them when he 
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gave them an anticipatory and partial bestowment of the 
Spirit, is brought to view, with its associations of life-giving 
power and liberty. ‘‘ Thou hearest the sound thereof’ 
could scarcely fail to be remembered by some in that chamber. 

But it is not to be supposed that the audible symbol continued 
when the second preparatory one, addressed to the eye, appeared. 
As the former had been not wind, but like it, the latter was 
not fire, but ‘as of fire.” The language does not answer the 
question whether what was seen was a mass from which the 
tongues detached themselves, or whether only the separate 
tongues were visible as they moved overhead. But the final 
result was that ‘it sat on each.** The verb has no expressed 
subject, and “‘ fire’ cannot be the subject, for it is only intro- 
duced as a comparison. Probably, therefore, we are to 
understand “‘a tongue” as the unexpressed subject of the 
verb. 

Clearty, the point of the symbol is the same as that presented 
in the Baptist’s promise of a baptism with the Holy Ghost and 
fire. The Spirit was to be in them as a spirit of burning, 
thawing natural coldness and melting bearts with a genial 
warmth, which should beget flaming enthusiasm, fervent love, 
burning zeal, and shoul@ work transformation into its own 
fierysubstance. The rejoicing power, the quick energy, the 
consuming force, the assimilating action, of fire, are all in- 
cluded in the symbol, and should all be possessed by Christ's 
disciples. 

But were the tongue-like shapes of the flames significant 
too? It is doubtful, for, natural as is the supposition that 
they were, it is to be remembered that “‘ tongues of fire” is a 
usual expression, and may mean nothing more than the flick- 
ering shoots of flame into which a fire necessarily parts. 

But these, two symbols aré’only symbols. The true fulfil- 
ment of the great promise follows. Mark the brief simplicity 
of the quiet words in which the greatest bestowment ever 
“made on humanity, the beginning of an altogether new era, 
the equipment of the church for her age-long conflict, is told. 
There was an actual impartation to men of a‘ divine life, to” 
dwell in them and actuate them ; to bring all good to victory 
in them ; to illuminate, sustain, direct, and elevate ; to cleanse 
and quicken. That gift was complete. They were “filled.” 
No doubt they had much more to receive, and they received 
it, as their natures were, by faithful obedience to the indwell- 
ing Spirit, made capable of more. But up to the measure of 
their then capacities they were filled ; and, since their spirits 
were expansible, and the gift was infinite, they were in the 
position to grow steadily im possession of it, till they were 
* filled with all the fulness of God.” 

Further, they were ¢// filled,—not the apostles only, but the 
whole hundred and twenty. Peter’s quotation from Joel dis- 
tinctly implies the universality of the gift, which the “‘ servants 
and hand-maidens,’’ the brethren and the women, now re- 
ceived. Herein is the true democracy of Christianity. There 
are still diversities of operations and degrees of possession, 
bat al? Christians have the Spirit. All ‘* they that believe on 
him,’’ and only they, have received it. Of old the light shone 
only on the highest peaks,—prophets, and kings, and psalmists ; 
now the lowest depths of the valleys are flooded with it. 
Would that Christians generally believed more fully in, and 
set more store by, that great gift ! 

As symbols preceded, tokens followed. ‘The essential fact 
of Pentecost is neither the sound and fire, nor the speaking 
with other tongues, but the communication of the Holy Spirit. 
The sign and result of that was the gift of utterance in various 
languages, not their own, nor learned by ordinary ways. No 
twisting of the narrative can weaken the plain meaning of it, 

hat these unlearned Galileans spake in tongues which their 
users recognized to be their own. The significance of the fact 
will appear presently, but first note the attestation of it by the 
multitude. 

Of course, the foreign-born Jéws,, who, from motives of 
piety, however mistaken, had come to dwell in Jerusalem, are 
said to have been ‘‘ from every nation under heaven,** by an 
obvious and ordinary license. It is enough that, as the subse- 
quent catalog shows, they came from all corners of the then 
known world, though the extremes of territory mentioned 
cover but a small space on a terrestrial globe. 

The ** sound ’’ of the rushing wind had been heard hurtling 
through the city in the early morning hours, and had served 
as guide to the spot, A curious crowd came hurrying to 
ascertain what this noise of tempest in a calm meant, and they 
were met by something more extraordinary still. Try to 
imagine the spectacle. As would appear from verse 33, the 
tongues of fire remained lambently glowing on each head 
(** which ye see **), and the whole hundred and twenty, thus 
strangely crowned, were pouring out rapturous praises, each in 
some strange tongue. When the astonished cars had become 
accustomed to the apparent tumult, every man in the crowd 
heard some one or more speaking in his own tonguc, lan 
guage, or dialect, and all were declaring the mighty works of 
God ; that is, probably, the story of the ascended, crucified 
Jesus, 

We need not dwell on subordinate questions, as to the 
number of languages represented there, or as to the catalog in 
verses g and to. Other writers will say all that is necessary 
on these and similar points. But we would emphasize two 


. 2, its full acceptance by men. 


thoughts. First; the natural result of being filled with God's 
Spirit is utterance of the great truths of Christ's gospel. As 
surely as light radiates, 2s surely as amy deep emotion de- 
mands expression, so certainly will a soul filled with the Spirit 
be forced to break inte speech. If professing Christians have 
never known the impulse te tel} of the Christ whom they have 
found, their religion must be very shallow and imperfect. if 
their spirits are full, they will overflow in speech. 

Second, Pentecost is a prophecy of the universal proclama- 


tion of the gospel, and of the universal praise which shall one - 


day rise to him that was slain. ‘This company of brethren 
praising God in the tongues of the whole world represented the 
whole world which shall one day praise God in its various 

tongues (Bengel). Pentecost reversed Babel, not by bring- 
ing about 2 featureless monotony, but by consecrating diver- 
sity, and showing that each language could be hallowed, and 
that each lent some new strain of music to the chorus. 

It prophesied of the time when “‘men of every tribe, and 
tongue, and people, and nation ’’ should lift up their voices to 
him who bas purchased them unto God with his blood. It 
began a communication of the Spirit to all believers which is 
never to cease while the world stands. The mighty rushing 
sound has died into silence, the fiery tongues rest on no heads 
now, the miraculous results of the gift of the Spirit have passed 
away also, but the gift remains, and the Spirit of God abides 
forever with the church of Christ. 

Fallowfield, Manchester, Englaud. 


; ROVE 
Teaching Points 


, By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
Human Capabilities 


EEING a savage half-clad in the skin of a beast less savage, 
who predicts Prospero’s wand, able to handle steam, 
lightning, music, and thought? But his highest capacity is 
revealed when man reaches up to, receives, and is breathed on 
in all his chords by God. ‘The soul has a memory of those 
first walkings in the garden with its Maker, an instinct unerring 
of aptitudes to catch things that cannot be spoken. Even the 
heathen numbed senses with poisonous gases that the soul 
might be open to God. 

What men ignorantly hope for, the Bible plainly discloses— 
man was made to know God. He is influenced in a thousand 
ways by ozone, perfume, birdsong, blush of young love ; can 
he shut out God? Shalt he be swayed by the Teast and wis 
touched by the greatest ? 

History is full of this truth. Holy men of old wrote as they 
were moved. Peasants dared kings and were victors, Ta 
every loftiest enthusiasm man has been ex¢heos,—possessed by 
God. After ages of experiment, consummation comes at 
Pentecost. 

What were the conditions? 1. The promise of the Father; 
The first is eternally operative, 
the second irregularly uncertain. Every time we read, ‘* He 
giveth the spirit without measure, measurclessly abundant,” 
it should be true, ‘* of his fulness have we receivedgrace upon 
grace. >, 

The main point is not the day, the plate, the tongues, the 
few fourteen peoples blessed, but the great, universal fact 
that man has a window in his soul toward heaven, an ear for 
the still, small voice, « heart to thrill and throb at the touch 
of infinite lave, a whole being to be filled full of the Holy 
Ghost. When teacher and pupil know this, ‘‘so shall crown 
them the topmost, ineffablest, uttermost crown.”’ 


University Park, Cola. 
Ls? 
Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


HE day of Pentecost was now come (v. t). God hasa set 
time for things. That is a great comfort. Perhaps we 
cannot tell precisely why this time of Pentecost was the time 
chosen of God for the enduement of the Spirit ; it is not needful 
we should know the reason why. But the comforting fact is that, 
when God's time struck, what was to occur in that time did take 
place. This world of ours is at fast ends, not at loose ends, 
The great plan of God and focuses itself upon details, 
There is order in the world’s ongoing. Things may look hap- 
hazard to me; they are not so to. God. This is a great fact to 
lean upon when we’are wearied, worried, perhaps impatient. 
There is no hurry in God, but there is exactness in him. 
When the time comes for the blooming of his purpose, it will 
surely come to flower. So I have reason for steady, trustful, 
hopeful working. 

They were all together ix one place. Peter was not absent 
because he could not exactly fellowship the previous doubtful- 
ness of Thomas. John was not away because Peter had oncé 
tumbled into a base denial. Mary did not refuse to come 
because the Galilean brogue of some of them grated a little 
on her refinement. None of the men, nor any of the women, 
were out of their places because it was a rainy day, of because 
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jt was a Sunny day, or because née not altogether convenient 
to be there, or because the turban was « little worn or the 
tunic had become a little shabby, or because Andrew or Simon 
would occupy so much time, or because amy were in a listless 
and laggard state. How much blessing absentees miss and 
make others miss! Jf any here had been away, they had 
surely forfeited the endwement of the Spirit, and the whole 
church would have been so much the weaker. What wonders 
a church, Christian Endeavor Society, Sunday-school, can 
work, ‘* all together im one place’’ ! stayers-away 
are a perpetual weakness. [If only all of us would heed the 
lesson, and take example from this early church, in which, 
while these composing it might be few and weak, there was 
nevertheless the strength and varieus helpfulness which come 
from 2 complete union of presence and of purpose. 

And suddenly (v. 2). ‘They were expecting and looking for 
the fulfilment of Christ’s promise, but just when and how the 
promise was to be kept they did not know. Let us try to 
learn to leave the ‘‘ when’’ and ‘‘how”’ with God. Let us 
keep grip on promise as did these waiting and praying ones. 
Let.our faith never waver, as theirs did not, in the reality of 
‘the promise, even though fulfilment seem to us delayed, and 
we have no way of telling the precise shape which fulfilment 
will assume. Meanwhile let us get heart for believing prayer 
and glad seizure of the duty next us from the promise. It is a 
great thing to be a promise-grasping Christian. 

There came a sound from heaven as of a rushing mighty 
wind. Sound, and yet stillness. There was only the sound as 
of a rushing, mighty wind ; there was not the blowing of it. 
Force, and yet quietness,—such are the fitting symbols of the’ 
power and presence of the Spirit. There is no force like his, 
there is no solemn calm like his. As I think of it, I find these 
to be precisely what I meed,—power and quietness. The 
power which will enable me forcefully to do, and at the same 
time the beautiful quietness which will keep my soul unrufficd, 
and let all its parts and powers work easily together, and with- 
out jar. 





Cloven tongues like as of fire, and it sat upon each of them (x. 
3). 1 think another has put this other symbol of the presence 
‘ of the Spirit admirably. A tongue—* the only instrument of 
the. grandest war ever waged, man’s -speech to his fellow- 
Man; 2 message in human words to humas faculties ; from 
the understanding to the understanding, from the heart to the 
heart. A tongue of fire;—man’s voice, God’s truth ; man’s 
Speech, the Holy Spirit's inspiration ; 2 human organ, a super- 
human power.’’ Do you see-your calling asa Christian? You 
gre to. consecrate your speech to Christ. . You are not to be a 
silent Christian, 
, And they were all filled with the Maly Ghast (v. 4). Mark 
the fact that they were 2// filled,—simple disciples as well as 
@posties, women as much as men. How this clashes with the 
gotion of a separated caste in the church! But ye—that is, 
all—are a royal priesthood. ‘tind I think the being filled with 
the Holy Ghost is best understood by reading in the light of 
@iis enduement our Lord’s wonderful promises concerning it 
im those chapters of John’s Gospel,—the Holy of Holies of 
) : the Septeee. > I will not leave you desolate: I come unto 
cS se you.” ‘This being filled with the Holy Ghost was the deep, 
y isward consciousness that now their risen Lord, through his 
Holy Spirit, had come to them, entered into them, inter- 
penetrated them ; no more a Christ fer outward ear and eye 
and touch, but to be henceforth a Christ within them, flashing 
~ before the inner vision, speaking to the inner ear, tangible to 
a , the soul’s touch; not just a Christ on whose bosom John could 
; , lean his head, not just a,Christ far away and entered into 
glory, but a Christ whose spiritual presence should henceforth 
intermingle with the innermost thought of John, a Christ who 
deigned to make their hearts henceforth the temple of his con- 
stant and veritable residence. ‘* Whom the world cannot 
receive ; for it beholdeth him not, neither knoweth him: but 
ye know him. In that day ye shal? know that I am in my 
Father, and ye in me, and I in you.’’ Being filled with the 
Holy Ghost,—why, that was just entering in to this most cer- 
tain of all certainties, this most shining of all knowledges, that 
their risen Lord, by his Spirit, was, in them, an inner strength, 
eS. courage, victory, a settled center for the soul which nothing 
outward could disturb. And let us remember that the Holy 
Spirit has just such ministry for ourselves. ** Credo Spiritum 
sanctum,’’—‘*I believe in the Holy Spirit.” Ah, if this creed 
were not less upon our lips, but were immensely more within 
our hearts ! 

And began to speak with othey temgués, ac the Spirit gave 
them utterance, ‘The special and miraculous phase of this gift 
of tongues, whatever it may have been, has passed away, but 

_im a most real and inward sense this gift and duty of. the 
tongues remains. Oh! when among us, and now, 2 man bas 
opened himself to the inbreathings of the divine Spirit, when 

le begins to know by sweet and wonderful consciousness that 

_ ‘Christ is in him, when the grand liberty of the sons of God 
‘has broken the shackles from his soul, then does be not begin 

‘Speak with new end other tongues? With the tonguc 

experience, with the tongue of joy, with 
tongue of reat such new tongues he does begin 

this meaning the gift of the tongues remains. 
sadly ministers, Christians, Sunday-school 
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teachers, need! And such gift the ‘Spirit waits to confer 
upon them. ct us beware of reading about this gift of the 
Spirit as though it only was ; it is » gift even for this day, and 
for ourselves, if we will have it. 
Philadelphia. 
Ka» 
Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


OD is a great giver. He is love, and love loves to give ; 
it cannot help itself. Just as light must shine, so love 
must give. He ‘so loved that he gave his only begotten Son.*’ 
In this lesson we have another imstance of his giving. All 
undeserving as the eleven were, he gave them the gift of the 
Holy Ghost. (To the teacher; look up in your concordance 
the word ‘ gift.”’} This was for their good, so that they 
might understand what they were to do, and at the same time 
have power to do it. Thus they, who before this were igno- 
rant and feeble, became instructed and powerful to accomplish 
that which he had bidden them to do. Mad they, however, 
used their power for their own welfare, or refused to use it 
at all, they would then and there have lost their\gift. It was 
ta be held only by use, and in ne other way. This they did, 
and thus great blessing came to all in Jerusalem, and through 
them to all in the world. 

These same two gifts which came to them come to us also. 
We have the same Saviour offered to us that they had. We have, 
too, the same Holy Spirit offered to us that came to them on 
the day of Pentecdst.. We do not need the gift of tongues, 
for that-was only one manifestation of the way in which thc 
Spirit worked. But in a! that gives power and blessing, the 
offer to us to-day is as free as it was to them. Every believer 
has this gift, at least in some measure. And yet not every be- 
liever has this gift in such degree as to be endued with power. 
I think that the simple reason for this is, that we do not use 
the gift that we have in the right way for the ood of others, 
Most believers are neutral in their activity. They seem te 
think that it is their duty to get, but not to give again. In 
this way their power is left to die unused, and the result is 
that we have feeble, fruitless chuarch-members. 

Have you the gift of the Holy Ghost? Then in what way 
does it manifest itself? What are you doing that you would 
not do“jlist as well if you had not received this gift? A can- 
did answer to this question may perhaps reveal the fact that 
the gift that you possess is lying idle, and that you are in 
danger of losing it altogether. I know of believers who, 
when they were first converted, were full of fire. But as the 
years went by their fire burned low, till at last they had be- 
come even skeptical. ‘The simple reason for this is that they 
have grown inert in their Christian lives, and so by degrees 
are losing the gift which God has given them. 

It is worth our while to notice that the confusion of tongues 
came through sin. So the gift ef tongues which was to heal 
the work of sin came through the grace of God. Sin always 
works havoc with men. But grace is ever at work to heal 
that ruin, and restore man te God’s favor. Sin alienated man 
from man, grace brings men together again. Sin is the great 
undoer of all good; grace mends what sin breaks, and so 
makes geod Ged’s plan. Has Ged’s grace done this for me ? 
That is the great and important question for me to ask and 
answer honestly. 
to do it this very day. 

New York City. 


RSE? 
The Senior Bible Class' ; 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


[It is recommended that the fellewing books be secured as reference 
books, and parcelled out ameng the members for regular parallel reading 
and repart. These marked with a star are of especial importance. 

* Lindsay, “Acts of the Apesties” (Bible Class Handbooks. 2 vols. 
Scribner. $2.25}; * Lyman Abbott, “ [ustrated Commentary on Acts "’ 
(A. S. Barnes & Co. $1.97); Lumby, “Cambridge Bible on Acts” 
(Macmillan. {$r.25}; *Stifler, Professor J. M., “ Introduction to 
the Book af Acts" (Revell Co. $2.25); * Thatcher, Professor O. J 
“ Sketch of the History of the Apostolic Church“ (Henghton, Mifflin, & 
Ce. $t.25}; * Cemybeare and Hawsan, “ Life and Episties of St. Paul” 
(Longmans. 2 vols., with footnotes, $6. 1 vol., $1.25. Or Crowell. gr. 
« vol); Farrar, Dr. F. W., “ The Life and Work of St. Pant” (Dutton. 
$2 to $4) ; * Stalker, “ Life of St. Paui”,(Revell. Go cents); * Iverach, 
“St. Paul: His Life and Times” (Men of the Bible. Revell. 75 cents) ; 
Taylor, the Rev. Dr. William M..~ Paul the Missionary” (Harper's. 
$c.50); Mathesen, “ Development of St. Paul” (Randolph. 
$t.75) > Ramsay, “Ste. Pau’ the Traveller and the Reman Citizen” 
(Petmam. $5); Parrar, “ Messages of the Books" (Dutton. $3.50) ; 
Vedder, “ The Dawn of Christianity ™ (American Haptict Publication 
Society. go cents}}. 


(Acts 2 : I-13.) 


I. The Gevexat PREPARATION. 
[Fer cach member of the Bible class.) 

Read over Acts 2: 1-23. Then reread the passage, noting 
(1) the expectancy (v. 8) of the disciples; (2) the details of 
the gift of the Holy Spirit; (3} the accompanying gift of 
tongues, and hew it was made manifest and tested ; (4) the 


1 Note. —For Professor Sanders’s suggestions as to the scope and pur- 
pose of thie article, see The Sunday School Times of December rg. 284. 
—Tue Porras. 


If it has not done this yet, it stands willing 





various’ ways in which it ae those who heard of it and 
saw the effects. 
Il. Topics AND Questions FOR Discussion. 

[To be alletted in advance to members of the class.] 

‘Sdfler, 14-19; Lumaby, 15-23; Lindsay, 47-52; 
chap. § ; Abbott, 36-44. Be. 

1. The Expectant Disciples, (2.) How many may we sup- — 
pose were gathered together? In view of,1 Corinthians 15:6, 
can the number be limited to that mentioned in Acts 1:15? 
Who were included in this company? (2.) What reason had 
they for being expectant? Can promises be quoted which are 
not given in Acts r? 

2. The Gift of the Holy Spirit. (3.) Why given at the 
time of Pentecost? Because of typical significance (Stifer, “9 
15), historical significance (Lindsay, 47), or because of the —© 
great throngs of observers who came upto this popular feast? = 
(Lumby, 15.) (4.) What were the three outward “signs” J 
of its divine character? Did they prove that it was divine? 
(5.) Was the gift limited to the apostles, or received by all? 99 
(6.) ad the Holy Spirit never been given before? Compare > 
Matthew 22 : 43; Luke 1: 15, 41, 67; 2 Samuel 23:2; 2 
Chronicles 20; 14; Isaiah 48:16; Ezekiel 2:2; 3 w24j 
Zechariah 7 : 12, etc., where similar language is emplovedil 
also compare John 20; 22. (7.) What was peculiar to this 
pentecostal outpouring of the Holy Spirit? Abbott, 37, 983 
Stifler, 23-27. 

3. The Gift of Tongues. 


Farrar, 


(8.) Do such references as Marie ; 


6:17; Acts 10:46; 19:6; 1 Cor. 12:10, 28; 13:53) 
14: I-tg, enable one to determine what this gift was? For oS a 
varying views, compare Farrar, Lindsay, and Abbott. (9.)” 


What seems to have been its purpose, —to give added efficiency — He 
to the disciples, or to constitute a ‘‘sign’’ of- the possession 2 
by the Holy Spirit? (10.) Why do we have no such manifess 9 
tation to-day ? ae 
Ill. Tue Leapinc Tuovcuts. 

Think. of this event in its relation to the work described in 
the Beek of Acts,—what Abbott calls ** the church in action.” 
How pro erly it becomes the next subject taken up by Luke; 
the author ! 

Notice the emphasis which the writer seems to place upon 
the unity of purpose in the company of waiting disciples. Did 
this have more than an accidental relation to the advent of 
the Spirit ? 

Recall the equipment for service already possessed by the 
apostles and disciples. What did they still lack which was z 
given through the indwelling of the Spirit ? 

Consider the appropriateness and meaning of the symbotisaa a 
of = Holy Spirit, —wind, fire, tengues. 

Were these three outward signs temporary or permanent ~ 
signs of the indwelling presence of the Holy Spirit? What” 
was, and is, the really distinctive and permanent sign ? 

Was anything granted at Pentecost of which we are deprived? | 

New Haven, Coun, 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


EFORE Jesus ascended, where did he charge his disci- 

ples to wait? For what were they to wait in Jerusa- 

lem? What did Jesus say they should be baptized with ** not 
many days hence ”* ? 

The Day af Pentecost.—How many days after his resurret- 
tion was Jesus seen alive by his disciples? Ten days after his q 
ascension was the day called Pentecost, which means fiftieth, ~~ a 
because it was the fiftieth day after the passover sabbath. The > 
day of Pentecost was a day of giving thanks for the first- fruits ~~ = 
of grain, for it was in summer. Pentecost was the second 
feast of the Jewish year; the first was the passover, and the 
third the great feast of thanksgiving and gladness, called the 
Feast of Tabernacles. The Jews believed that it was on ~ 
the day of Pentecost that God gave the Ten Commandments 
to Moses on Mt. Sinai. Many hundred years after, on the : 
same feast day, the promise of the gift of the H@ly Spirit was e 
fulfilled to Christ’s disciples. s Pe 

All Tagether in one Place.—Whe were they, and how nang. 
stood gazing as Jesus passed out of their sight? Luke tells BA. 
us in the first chapter of Acts that they returned from Olivet "> 
to Jerusalem, and went up jgto an upper reom, where the a 
eleven disciples loved to meet and. .ay together. Itis believed 
that it was the same upper foom where Jesus had met with 
them with words of love, prayer, and promise. Would nut ‘ 2 
the memory of his presence make it a holy place? If Luke 
had not tald us of those who met there with the disciples, we 24a 
should not have known how many gathered there day after - 
day, all agreed in watching and prayer. All together were a” 
hundred and twenty, though we know the names of only few, 
The brothers of Jesus were among them ; his mother, whese 
home was with John the beloved disciple, and some of the 
women who had loved and ministered to his wants in life, and 
carried spices to his grave. a 

Suddenly.—There came from heaven a sound as of the — Sap 
ing of a mighty wind, and it filled all the house whe 
were sitting. They were startled at the strange nolse 













































looked in wonder, and saw a strange sight. 


could not understand. There was no tornado or gutward 
storm, not a gale, only a sound like a mighty wind, They 
Tongues, bright 
like flames, appeared, and rested upon every one of them, It 
Was to prove to sight and hearing that the gift of the Holy 
Spirit had come, What does the golden text say? In the 
New Version we read, ‘‘ They were all filled with the Holy 
Spirit ;’’ for Ghost is the old word for Spirit. 

The Holy Spirit.—It had been promised long ago, it had 
sometimes been given, Prophets spoke and wrote as they-were 
moved or taught by the Holy Spirit. We have Bible songs 
and prayers which .were inspired by the Holy Spirit before the 
coming of Christ ; but it was not until the day of Pentecost 
that the Spirit was poured out or given in such full measure to 
every disciple. So Jesus had promised before he left his dis- 
ciples, The signs which they heard and saw are oftén used 
as emblems or symbols of the Holy Spirit. To whom did 
Jesus talk by night, when he showed how God so loved the 
world? To Nicodemus he taught of the Holy Spirit, compar- 
ing it to the wind. So fire was often a sign of the Holy Spirit, 
as the cloud of smoke by day and fire by night showed the 
presence of God guiding his people. 

The Multitude Came Together.—Crowds came to the upper 
foom, for the strange story soon spread, The city was filled 
with strangers who had come to the feast. There were living 
in Jerusalem people from many different countries, Many of 
them were pious men, who had long waited for the coming of 
Christ. They were amazed when they heard the disciples 
talking in different languages. See how many far-off countries 


are named in the lesson, and try to think how strange that a 


man from Rome, another from Africa, others from Arabia, 
men from different countries, each heard some disciple speak 
in the language he knew when he was a child in his own home 
land. Everybody knew the disciples were not scholars or 
learned men. Do you wonder that the hearers said, ‘‘ Are not 


; KS Zan these Galileans ? ”’ 
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What Meaneth This ?—So the multitude asked. The apos- 
thes were not speaking idle words. The Lord was helping 
them to begin their work as witnesses for him. Some who 
heard felt this, for they said, ‘* We do hear them speaking in 
our tongues the mighty works of God.’’ Where had Jesus 
commanded his apostles to be witnesses for him ‘‘ both in 
Jerusalem, and in all Judea ant-Samaria’’? The work is still 
going on in the uttermost parts of the earth; but on that day 
of Pentecost men from the uttermost parts were in Jerusalem 
waiting to hear, and by the miracle of the wondrous gift of 
tongues these men from foreign lands heard the mighty 
works of God. Could any but the power of God have done 
this? And yet there were some who heard and mocked. 
They did not care to receive the Spirit of God. The talk 
seemed foolishness to them, and they said, as the world is 
ready to say to-day of those whose earnestness seems strange 


and needless, ‘‘ These men are full of new wine.’’ 


Louisville, Ay. 
ESAQY 
Hints for the Primary Teacher 


By Julia B. Peck 


T IS the custom in many primary rooms to begin the 

lesson with a memory drill on the golden text, 

Before: planning to do this to-day, let us consider the rela- 
tion of this text to our lesson, Another point: Are there any 
words in the text liable to be misleading to the children, if 
used first merely as memory drill, and without explanation ? 


It is more difficult to correct wrong ideas than to teach entirely 


hew ones. 
In a large class we probably have many children who are 
left much of the time in charge of ignorant and superstitious 


. nurse-maids, and to.these the word ‘* ghost '’ of our text will 


be entirely misleading, as associated with a nameless dread 
and terror. 

Then, again, our mischievous boys on the back row, unless 
this word is introduced with careful explanation, and spoken 
reverently, will in all probability (this is actual experience) 
Stand their hair on end with pretended dread, or shiver, or 
make a general disturbance, as they are ever on the watch for 
opportunities of this kind. 

Our lesson, if carefully taught, will explain the meaning. of 
our golden text. This is a good reason for reserving it until 
near the close, and beginning instead with a text which will 
Serve as an introduction to our subject. Here is one which 
will answer as well for our central thought, ‘‘ Not by might, 
hot by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts.” 

The teacher may hold in her own mind, as a sort of under- 
lying purpose in teaching this lesson, these two thoughts : 
** The race is not to the swift,’’ etc., and ‘‘ The meek shall 
inherit the earth.’’ 

We begin our lesson story by a description of ‘* Thanks- 
giving time ’’ (Pentecost) in the country where Jesus lived. 


. This to gain attention for the more abstract subject to follow. 


~¢ Ader we describe the long procession of people coming into 


~ -Jetwenlem, bringing the first-fruits of their own raising, to give 
thanks for their harvest, we explain that it was at this time 
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that the friends of Jesus, who had seen the cloud receive him 
out of their sight not long before (referring to the review), 
could not think of going back to their fishing-boats, as. they 
used to do; for people on shore, other fishermen, and many 
of theSe strangers in the city who had marched in the proces- 
sion, must be told at once of Jesus Christ. Few had heard 
of him, and some of these had heard wrong stories about him. 

Do you think that the story of his birth, his miracles; his 
death, was all that must be told? What was the work given 
by him in trust to these friends ?_ In developing careful replies 
to these questions, we learn just how much our children un- 
derstood of last Sunday’s instruction. Here is the place to 
teach the new word ‘* Apostle,’’ writing it on the blackboard. 

We teach next that there was then no ‘‘ church of Christ ”’ 
in all the world, The children have to be taught that the 
handful of people gathered in that upper room constituted 
‘* The Church,’’ for they mistakenly think that the building of 
wood or stone is the ‘‘ real church,” as they express it. We 
teach that this meeting of the apostles, disciples, and holy 
women was ‘‘ the cradle of the infant charch.’”’ These bare 
facts will not, however, hold attention long, without the intro- 
duction of life or movement into the lesson, We need at this 
point a dramatic element, but are at a loss to find it, without 
borrowing from next Sunday’s lesson; but this we had better 
not do. 

These people gathered here were poor, had no books, and 
could not read. How could they tell of Jesus Christ? Who 
would listen ? 

We repeat our introductory text as an answer to these 
questions, ‘* Not by might,’’ etc. 

If they were ready to build the Church of Christ (and they 
most ceftainly were), God would give them what they needed 
for 

Little can be done with this lesson unless it is preceded by 
a careful review of the life of Christ, which we taught in brief 
outline last Sunday. We need add no detail to this review 
to-day, keeping our outline exceedingly simple, in order to 
hold in view our Lord’s purpose, who died that we might 
live, who gave us in charge the spreading of his message, the 
permission to be ‘‘ witnesses for him.’’ 

The simplest description, without attempt at explanation, 
will show the children a mental picture of the quiet people 
waiting in that upper room for a sign that their work for their 
beloved Master must begin. The sign that God was’ near 
(symbol of the divine presence) in those days, long ago, was a 
strong wind. Now, while quietly waiting there, they hear 
**a sound as of the rushing of a mighty wind, and it filled all 
the house where they were sitting ’’ (Rev. Ver.). 

Continue quoting through verse 4 of our lesson text, using 
the Revised Version of our golden text (ititroducing it at this 
point), as it confuses the children to hear their teacher use 
different words having the same meaning. 

There is but one climax possible, and that the description 
of the scene in that upper room, where the apostles saw, rest- 
ing on each head, that which appeared to them like tongues 
of fire, 

We may use again our application of last Sunday, the im- 
portance-of which is emphasized by to-day’s lesson. 

Books for reference : ‘* Daily Bible Illustrations ’’ (Robert 
Carter & Bros.), by John Kitto (Vol. 8, p. 21); “Stu- 
dent’s Commentary (Dutton) ;’’ ‘‘ The Messages of the Books ’ 7 
(Dutton), by F, W. Farrar. 


Northampton, Mass. 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


‘OR review the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1, THE PREPARATION (v. 1),—What does ‘ Pentecost ’’ 
mean? What did the festival celebrate ? (Exod, 23: 16; Num, 
28: 26; Deut. 16: 9-12.) Why was it an appropriate day for 
this great event ? - Where were the disciples probably gathered 
together? (Acts 1:13.) How many were there? (Acts 1: 15.) 
How did the spirit in which they met invite the Holy Spirit ? 

2. THE MANIFESTATION (vs. 2, 3).—Why was the sound 
a fit sign of the Spirit’s approach? (John 3 : 8.) © Why 
was ‘it fitting that the sound should reach out beyond the 
** upper room ’’? What more accurate picture of the ‘‘ cloven 
tongues ’’ is given in the Revised Version? How is fire an 
appropriate symbol of the Holy Spirit? Why was it fit that it 
should be a parted flame? and that each should have a portion ? 

3. THE Miraculous UTTERANCE (vs. 4, 5).—What is it 
to be ‘* filled with the Holy Ghost’’? How did this differ from 
such events as are described in Luke 1: 15, 41,67? To what 
extent, probably, were the disciples gifted with new languages ? 
For what purposes? In accordance with what promise? 
(Mark 16:17.) Why was this miracleneeded? Howdo the 
modern translations of the Bible carry op this wondrous gift? 

4..THE AMAZEMENT (vs. 6-11).—‘‘ When this sound was 
heard’’ (Rev, Ver.)—wiat sound? Who was the only 
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disciple not a Galilean? What language was native to the 
disciples? Where were the nations mentioned in verses 9-11? 
What language did each use? What ‘‘ wonderful works of 
God ’’ did the disciples doubtless relate ? 

5. THE QUESTIONING (vs. 12, 13),.-How were they wise 
who questioned the meaning of all this? What led others to 
mock? How was this sneer answered? (vs. 14, 15.) What 
are some similar railings still made against Christianity by 
scoffers? How are they to be answered? 


For the Superintendent .* - 


1, What promise did Christ leave with his- disciples? 2, 
How long after his ascension was the promise fulfilled? 3. 
In what place? 4. To whom? 5. What were the outward 
tokens of the Holy Spirit’s presence? 6. What was the 
wonderful effect of his coming? 7. How did the multitude 
receive the miracle ? 

Boston, Mass. 


Oo 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 


1. What was the “dayof Pentecost’”’? 2. Who were they 
that ‘‘ were all together in one place’? 3. Who was chosen 
as the disciple to fill Judas Iscariot’s place? (Acts 1: 26.) 
4. What remarkable power was given to the disciples by the 
Holy Spirit?“ 5. What promises of Jesus, in last week’s les- 
son, were fulfilled at this time? 


&@ These questions are given also in The Scholar’s Magazine. They 
occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and blank spate 
is allowed for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy te 
John D. Wattles & Co., 103: Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





FILLED WITH THE SPIRIT. 





WHO? - WHEN ? 
THE FOLLOWERS AFTER PRAYER 
OF JESUS. AND WAITING. 
HOW ? WHY? 
IN WORDS TO FIT THEM 
OF WITNESS. FOR SERVICE. 
{ SHALL WE wa yeits FILLED? 


wisest 


WORDS 


. TH SPIRITS. owas 


ERRAND. 


The Bible is now owed in over three hundred 
languages and dialects. 


Trenton, N. /. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


**Come, Holy Spirit, heavenly Dove," 

** Holy Spirit, faithful Guide."’ 

** Holy Ghost, with light divine." 

‘* Holy Spirit, Teacher thou." 

‘*Come, Holy Spirit, like a dove descending.” 
‘‘Come, Holy Spirit, come, let thy bright beams,” 
**Come, Holy Spirit, come, with energy divine.” 
“ Spirit divine ! attend our prayer." 


KAS % 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


HE Day or Pentecost.’’—The “ feast of weeks,” os 
Pentecost, had come to be more universally observed, 
by attendance At the temple worship, on the part of those Jews 
who were living in Gentile countries, than the passover itself, 
For this there were, possibly, two reasons. Not only was the 
week observed as the feast of the firstfruits, —that is, a thanks- 
giving for the harvest,—but also there was added a commeme- 
ration of the giving of the law on the fiftieth day after the 
departure from Egypt. Since the destruction of Jerusalem 
this latter has been the chief object of the festival, since the 
Jews, landless almost everywhere, have ceased to be connected 
with agriculture. A second reason for the popularity of the 
festival may have been that the observance fell on a time of 
year more suitable for traveling than the early spring. 


“Jews, Devout MEN, OUT OF EVERY NATION UNDER | 
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December 26, 1896 


HEAVEN.”’’—It is to be remembered that long before the deso- 
lation of the land by the Roman Titus the Jews had been 
scattered through every part of the known world, from the 
frontiers of the then known world im the East to farthest 
Spain. There were no Gentiles, unless they may have been 
proselytes, among the thousands who listened to Peter. The 
writers of that time were in the habit of speaking of three dis- 
persions, —the first, when the kingdom of Israel was destroyed 
by Shalmanezer, and the ten tribes were transplanted to the 
eastern confines of his empire, to Persia and Parthia; the 
second, the captivity by Nebdchednezzar, who caused the plan- 
tation of many thousand Jews in the regior between the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, where their descendants still re- 
main, as isolated and distinct a race as everywhere else, 


_ although for twenty-five hundred years their ancestors have 


had no home in Palestine. The third dispersion was when, 
after the death of Alexander the Great, Ptolemy Lagos trans- 
planted many into Egypt, until it was said that there were 
more Jews in Alexandria than in Jerusalem, and more Jews 
than Greeks in Alexandria. It is from this last dispersion, 


. vather than from the captives after the fall of Jerusalem, that 
the Jewish colonies to be found in every city in North Africa 


probably derived their origin. They have penetrated far 
beyond the coast. In the oases of the Sahara large numbers 
of Jews are to be found, with features most undisputably 
Hebrew, and yet in color far darker than the Arabs, I have 
seen many, especially. in the Mzab oases, darker than a 
Hindu. These are known as the black Jews, and I was much 
interested by being told on several occasions that they had 
nothing to do with the rejection of Christ, because their ances- 
tors had left Palestine long before his time. To such expatri- 
ated colonists Hebrew had become, even two thousand years 
ago, merely a literary and dead language, studied, indeed, by 
all, but not used in the ordinary concerns of life. So, at the 
present day, the Jews in London have a peculiar fafots, 
known as Viddish,—a barbarous mixture of Hebrew with 
German, Polish, or Russian, as the case may be. And, in 
like manner, in the times of the apostles, the Jews of Parthia 
or of Rome would speak a widely different dialect, their 
mother-tongue being adulterated by the language of the 
land of their adoption. The notice of the “‘parts of Libya 
about Cyrene ’’ is especially interesting, though Cyrene itself 
is now a desolation, when we notice the number of Hebrew 
colonies in all the scattered oases to the south of it! While 
the aborigines and the Phenician and Greek settlers Have van- 
ished beforethe Arab invaders, and left no trace behind, the 
Jew has remained, and now is really the eldest inhabitazt of 
those states. ’ 

“STRANGERS OF RoME.’’—The word ‘ strangers,’’ applied 
only to those from Rome, refers to those Jews who were 
expelled from Italy by Tiberius, and who, though the edict 
‘was revoked, did not rewirn. The Jews in Rome were so 
numerous in the time of Augustus that eight thousand of them 
supported an embassy from Judea to the emperor. 


The Cotlege, Durham, England. 
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By the Rev. William Ewing 


-**Tue Day oF PENTECOST WAS Now ComeE.’’—Pentecost, 
also called the Feast of Weeks, falls fifty days after the second 
day of the Passover. Itis called the Feast of Weeks because 
the time is reckoned in weeks, seven of which must elapse 
between the day named and the beginning of the feast. While 
the temple stood, the time was defined as lasting from the offer- 
ing of the green sheaf of barley and the bringing “ before the 
Lord ’’ of two loaves made from the first flour of the wheat 
harvest, the distinguishing rite of the day of Pentecost. It 
partook thus of the character of a harvest festival. But be- 
yoné-this it is held fo commemorate ‘the delivery of the law 
from Mt. Sinai, this falling on the fiftieth day after the depar- 
ture from Egypt, thus coinciding with the day of Pentecost. 

** TONGUES PARTING ASU)DER, LIKE AS OF- Firz.’’—The 
traditionary records of tie Jews were not without something 
resembling the sce~e here described. It was said that at the 
first Pentecost in the wilderness of Sinai tongues of fire had 
been seen. The ‘‘ baptism of fire.’ was not altogether foreign 
to the ‘thought of the later rabbis, ‘‘ Nicodemus ben Gorion 
and Johanan ben Zaccai, men of great holiness and wisdom, 
went into an upper chamber to expound the law, and the 
house began to be full of fire.” At Sinai, it was also believed, 
every word uttered by the méuth of God was at once distrib- 
uted into the seventy languages, which the Jews held to in- 
clude all tongues spoken by the sons of men. The ath gol 
(‘daughter of the voice ’’), the echo of the voice of God, was 
heard apd understood by every man in his own language. We 
may, perhaps, trace the influence of this tradition in the popu- 
lar opinion that the great rabbis of the sanhedrin could speak 
all the seventy languages which were spoken in the world. 

** DEVOUT MEN, FRoM EVERY NaATION.’’—There are at pres- 
ent somewhere between seventy and oné hundred synagogues 
in Jerusalem. It is as impossible for them now as then to 
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The money remitted to Palestine from far and near for their 
sell sane eg ramen amount. In 
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recent years it has considerably declined, and it is, of course, 
impossible to make even an approximate estimate of the sum. 

** ARE NOT ALL THESE WHICH SPEAK GALILEANS ? ’’—This 
greatly increased the wonder of the people. The Galileans 
were held by the proud Judeans as a rough, uncultured folk, 
of whose rude provincial accent they were wont to make 
game. They were supposed to be hardly orthodox, and 
largely ignorant of the law. No great man, certainly no 
prophet, should come out of Galilee. The wonder of the 
tongues ran directly in the teeth of popular belief and expec- 
tation. 

Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


HE day of Pentecost brings into view the Jewish disper- 
sion (er diaspora), out of which the apostles were to 
gather the church of the first generation. It embraced the 
people of all ‘‘ the twelve tribes which are of the dispersion ’’ 
(Jas. 1 : 1), and not two only. The figment of the loss of ten 
from the number never was heard of until the middle ages. 
It is true that the parties which returned from captivity under 
Ezra and Nehemiah were of the Judean iribes, but a multitude 
of the Israelitic tribes had remained in the land of their fathers 
(Ezek. 33 : 24) after it had been laid waste by the Assyrian, 
and those who had been taken captive for the most part neither 
lost their identity as Israelites nor wandered beyond the geo- 
graphical area known to their brethren. This is everywhere 
assumed in the New Testament (Matt. 19:28; Luke 22: 30; 
Acts 26:7; Jas. 1:1; Rev. 7:4), and is indicated in the 
number of the apostles and in their commission (Matt. 10: 5), 
and in the symbolical numbers of the Apocalypse (Rev. 12:1 
21 : 12, 14, 21; 22:2). There is not a solitary reference to 
this supposed loss of the ten tribes, although the fact would 
have had a pathetic interest for our Lord and his disciples. 
The area of the dispersion lay in a huge semicircle, whose 
center was Jerusalem. The eastern limit lay on the eastern 
frontier of Parthia, in the province of Elam ; its western might 
be said to be either Rome in Italy or Cyrene in Africa. It is 
within this semicircle, or, rather, within the Asiatic half of it, 
that the best ‘authenticated traditions plage the labors of the 
twelve, or, rather, of those of them who survived to undertake 
missionary labor. Thomas, Simon; and possibly Thaddeus, 
labored among the peoples of the Parthian kingdom, with 
Babylon and Edessa as centers of activity. Peterand Andrew, 
Matthew and Bartholomew, labored in the countries between 
Parthia on the south and the Black Sea and the Caucasus on 
the north. Peter greets his converts in Pontus, Galatia, Cap- 
padocia, Asia, and Bithynia, and sends them the greetings of 
the saints in Parthian Babylon, Philip and John found their 
field of labor in Roman Asia,—the former in Phrygia, the 
latter in the region of the seven churches. A comparison of 
these localities with the enumeration of Asiatic localities repre- 
sented at Pentecost will show their close correspondence. 
That any of the twelve crossed into Europe seems improbable. 
Philadelphia. 
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Lesson Summary 


OW far Old Testament prophecy had awakened expecta- 

tion of the gift of the Spirit is difficult to determine. 

And how far the words of John the Baptist, and of Jesus him- 
self, had promoted this expectation, is not clear. But he must 
have been a dull scholar who did not look for the early com- 
ing of a great power, when Jesus spoke of the Comforter’s ap- 
proach, as he did just prior to his ascension. His assurances 
held his followers together ‘‘ with one accord ”’ and *‘in one 
place.’’ That their ‘‘ prayer and supplication ’’ was for this 
power cannot be questioned. Suddenly it came, displayed to 
hearing and to sight, and bestowing the gift of tongues upon 
the unlearned company of disciples. Throngs of devout 
strangers, and multitudes of residents at Jerusalem, hasten to 
see the marvelous display of which they quickly hear. They 
are confounded at what they find. Amazement fills them, 
while question and cemment concerning it spring to their lips. 


= 
Added Points 


Times to favor Zion may draw near, but not be “ fully come.’’ 
He who gains the reward is he who continues to the end. 

It was not the sound, nor yet the sight, wherein the blessing 
lay, but in the Spirit’s coming. ‘‘ Not by might, nor by 
power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts.’’ 

Devout men, and men of travel, may sadly misjudge the 
things of God. ‘Instruction is needed to guide aright. 

It was well that something brought the people to face the 
apostles. Had it not been so, how could the pentecostal har- 
vest have been gathered ? 

In every work of God, doubters, and even mockers, will be 
met, But the path of Christian duty is right onward. 


Hearing in One’s Own Language 
: [Reprinted from The Sunday School Times of June a5, 1892) 


HAT a jargon of sounds comes into a traveler’s ear as 
he walks through the streets of the Chinese quarter of 

a Pacific coast city, or as he paces the corridor of a cosmopolitan | _ 
hotel on the continent of Europe, or as he moves among the ~ 
bazars of Cairoor Damascus! The words that he hears about” 
him are not words. The persons who are speaking. bring” 
themselves into no relations with him by their utterances. A 
people of strange lips, of strange speech, and of a strange 
tongue, are strangers indeed, and one who is with them longs: 
for the sound of words in his own language. Sympathy in 
intercourse is largely dependent on a mutual understanding of © 
a common specch, and, unless two persons can communicate 
with each other in a language that is their own by birth or by - 
toilsome study, they must remain as strangers. 

The beginning of discord in our rejuvenated natural world, ~~ 
after earth’s purging by the deluge, was in men’s inability to “3 
understand each other’s words. When ‘the whole earth was 
of one language and of one speech,’’ men were banded to- 7 
gether with a common purpose and a common work ; but’ | 
when they could no longer ‘‘ understand one anot! : 
speech,’’ they were practically unable to think together or 
work together, and soon they were scattered ‘‘ abroad upon 
the face of all the earth.’’ And there was no longer any 
of union or of sympathy among men as men all the world over, 
until a new era was ushered in, when the disciples of Jesus in” 
that upper chamber in Jerusalem ‘‘ were all filled with the” 
Holy Spirit,’’ and ‘every man heard them speaking ip his 
own language.’’ No wonder that they wondered, as they saw 4 
this new state of things, and as they said: ‘‘ How hear wey ¥ 
every man in our own language, wherein we were born? 
Parthians and Medes and Elamites, and the dwellers in” ae 
Mesopotamia, in Judzea and Cappadocia, in Pontus and Asia, 
in Phrygia and Pamphylia, in Egypt and the parts of Libya © 
about Cyrene, and sojourners from Rome, both Jews and) 
proselytes, Cretans and Arabians, we do hear them sp of 
in our tongues the mighty works of God.’’ The curse ‘of 
Babel was lifted by the blessing of Pentecost. By the powen” 
of the Holy Spirit men could now speak to strangers in their” 
own language ; and from that day to this Christianity has neta 
force and possibility in this direction. 

He who made man understands man, and can speak t 
man in man’s own language. Hence it is that the Bible, as 
the word of God, comes home to man as no other book in i 
world can, A business man in a New England community § 
had been accustomed to attend church regularly, without > 
having any deep personal interest in the truths taught there, © 
But there came a time when he was in financial stress, and all” 
that he had been living for seemed to fail him utterly. Coming * 
back from church on a Sunday afternoon, with his head whirk# 
ing in distress over his condition and prospects, he opened the | 
Bible to see if he could find anything helpful there. Almost) : 
the first passage that met his eyes seemed to be spoken to | 4 
himself directly, in his present emergency. He was amazed, = 
and he marveled, at hearing, as it were, words of truth spoken \ 
to him in his own language; and because of the fitness and 
intelligibility of those words he believed in their Author, 
was ready to trust himself to him utterly and forever. 

As it is with the business nian, so it is with the farmer, 
with the fisherman, and with the sailor, and with the 
hand, and with the house servant, and with the student, al 
with the man in any profession or occupation or walk in life. 
God’s Spirit speaks to him, in the Bible, in his own 
in which he was born or in which he has been trained. 
which is true of the Bible so far, is not true of any other t 
in the world. Other books are as Babel to men, while 
Bible is as Pentecost. Every book may reach some one, or 
some class, but the Bible alone comes home to every man 
to all classes. 

He who would speak to his fellow-man sympathetically 
intelligibly must be filled with the Spirit, and must 
the power of the Spirit. The work of the Hdly Spirit on theid 
day of Pentecost was in and through the disciple: of ’ 
not directly upon the outside unbelievers. i: cip ae 
of them Galileans, spoke ‘‘ with other tongues, as the Spinitt 
gave them utterance ;’’ and those who heard yee 
amazed at the ability of these Galileans to speak in the vai i : 
languages of their various hea -rs. From that day to this, he 
who has proclaimed God’s trutli in simplest directness an 
greatest power to the individual hearer has always 6 
preacher filled with the Spirit. No high scholarship, no 
experience in the ways of human thought and action, 
warmth of personal feeling, no uninspired tact and skill, ¢ 
enable a man to speak right home to the heart of his eve 
hearer, in the familiar tones of his realest home life, as the 
Holy Spirit can give him the power to do. If more of our) 
preachers were filled with the Spirit, more of their ers 
would hear understandingly, and would be ready to re 
to the appeals that came home to them intelligibly in pe 
sive tones. 

A prominent clergyman in Boston, some years ago, hed. 
plain-speken country pastor visit him, and he invited him to % 
address his people at their mid-week meeting in their chapel. = 
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The visiting preacher was so familiar in his mode of speech, 
and in the style of illustrations used by him, that the city pas- 
tor was quite disturbed lest his cultivated city congregation 
should take offense at these violations of rhetorical good taste 
and of conventional proprieties. But a few days later there 
came a prominent member of that congregation to his pastor, 
in an earnest desire for rest to his soul in Christ; and when 
| asked as to the cause of his interest in this matter, he referred 
to the homely words of that country preacher, who had evi- 
dently spoken right fo his heart in the language in which he 
had been trained, as he had not been spoken to from that pul- 
pit before. When the pastor told this story to a friend, he 
said: ‘‘ I'll never again distrust God’s Spirit in the guiding 
of God's servants as his preachers, I had wriften more than 
Oe sermon for the express purpose of reaching that one man 
in my congregation ; but here he was reached by one plain 
sentence from a plain man whom God’s Spirit guided.’’ 

It is not homeliness of speech, any more than it is stateli- 
ness of speech, that the Holy Spirit uses as a means of reach- 
ing the individual hearer of God’s truth, But it is the open 
heart of the believing preacher that God is ready to fill with 
the Spirit, as a meats of speaking from God to the spul in that 
soul’s native language. Without this power of the Spirit, 
there is no true power in preacher or speaker or worker for 
Christ. “With this power, any preacher or speaker or worker 
ean say words for Christ that shall come home to the heart of 
hearts of the hearer, in the language into which he was born, 
and in which his soul has been reared. Oh for the Spirit’s 
power for all of us in oll our labors for Christ and for souls ! 
















































| The Sunday School Times stands ready to supply its 
'_ feaders with any books that they may desire to purchase, 
: —religious or secular, old or new, and by whomsoever 
| published. An order for a book should be addressed to 
; Book Department of The Sunday School Times, 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. It should state the full 
title of the book, the name of the author, and the name 
' * and address of the publisher, if possible, and should be 
- accompanied by the amount necessary to cover the pub- 
lisher’s advertised price, if known. No charge will. be 
made for postage or delivery. . 
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Recent Books on China * 

















JT IS hardly teo much to say that Dr. Martin's Cycle 
: of Cathay isthe most important work on China 
which has ‘appeared since the war with Japan.. The very 
"fulness of the author's knowledge of his subject, indeed, 

» has obviously been a source of embarrassmenttohim. His 
book was apparently begun as a record of personal expe- 

riences and reflections ; the incidents thus revived have, 

hewever, suggested such copious comment or explanation 

as to have produced. in the end a repository of. useful 

information on the Chinese Empire. The impression 
“upon the reader is that of a conversation with one who is 
beth an acknowledged authority and an agreeable talker, 
whose easy and vivacious style renders the instruction 
thus conveyed a pleasure to the listener. The volume 
abounds in sketches of the men most intimately associ- 
ated with Chinese missions and politics during the transi- 
tion period of the past ‘ cycle,’’ which ‘is likely to rank. 
among the most important eras in the annals of the Far 

East. - Dr. Martin's own part in the events described 

4uis been about equally divided between the religious and 

the secular instructien of the people to whose moral re- 

generation he has devoted his life. Though no longer a 
© missionary in the technical sense, since his employment 

by the government as president of the Imperial College 
for foreign learning at Peking, his influence for good has 

been greatly increased by accepting this office. His 
views as to the future of the empire have, therefore, the 
value of one whose hopes and sympathies are tempered 
by a considerable experience at first hand of political 
corruption often revealed. To convey to the Western 
stident an idea of the conflicting elements affecting this 
great problem of the modern world, a better method 
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a *A Cycle of Cathay; Or, China, South and North. With Personal 
ek Reminiscences. By W. A. P. Martin, D.D., LL.D. 8vo, illustrated, 
as pp. 464. New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. $2. 

China Present and Past: Foreign Intercourse, Progress and Re- 
sources, the Missi y¥ Q , etc. By R. S. Gundry. 8vo, pp. 
xxxi, 414. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 4.20. 

A Young People’s History of the Chinese. By W.G. E. Cunnyngham. 
zemo, Wustrated, pp. o85.) Nashville, Tenn.: M. E. Church Publishing 
House. $1. 
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could hardly be suggested than the informal but fasci- 
nating narrations of this learned author. 

Mr. Gundry, in China Present and Past, assembles a 
number of his own magazine articles on topics relating to 
the domestic politics of China, as in a previous book on 
China and Her Neighbors (London : Chapman & Hall) 
he discussed questions touching her foreign policy. 
The two volumes together afford on the whole the 
most lucid account of certain striking events in recent 
Chinese history anywhere to be found. Two or three 
chapters ‘are devoted to the great anti-foreign move- 
ment, usually called missionary riots, that has marked 
the past dozen years. The story of the several out- 
breaks is temperately told, and the causes of antago- 
nism analyzed with an absence of bias not common 
in secular writers. For this portion especially, but 
in a hardly less degree for the author's evident sym- 
pathy with the Chinese, the book may be commended to 
those who purpose to devote their lives to missionary 
labors among them. 

There is no lack of sympathy with his subject in Dr. 
Cunnyngham’s Young People’s History of the Chincse, 
nor is there, except for its amiable intention, much in 
the little book that calls for comment. Like some other 
similar attempts, this book tries to cover too much 
ground, and in the effort after completeness may fail to 
interest the ordinary reader. Yet the object is so com- 
mendable that the result, whatever its shortcomings, — 
and these are not serious,—ought not to be dismissed 
without a word oc recognition and praise. 
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The Rossetti Birthday Book. Edited by Olivia Rossetti. 
pp. 276. New York: The Macmillan Co. 75 cents.) 

Seed Thoughts for Mothers: A Year-Book. Compiled by Mrs. 
Minnie E. Paull. (18mo, frontispiece, pp. 288. Boston and 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 75 cents.) 

The Northfield Year-Book for each New Day. Selected and 
arranged by Delavan L. Pierson. Illustrated by Mary A. 
Lathbury. (16mo, boxed, pp. 379. Chicago and New York : 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25.) 

About Men: What Women have Said. Chosen and arranged 
by Rose Porter. (16mo, pp. 189. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. fa.) 

About Children ; What Men and Women have Said. 
Porter. (16mo, iii, 22. 
eee 

A Daily Thought for a Daily Endeavor: A Christian Year-Book 
of Courage and Good Cheer. Compiled by Eleanor Amer- 
man Sutphen and Eliza Polhemus Sutphen. (12mo, pp. 377. 
New York: The Baker & Taylor Co. $1.) 

The Mary Lyon Year Book. Edited by Helen Marshall North. 
Introduction by President Elizabeth Storrs Mead, Mt. Holy- 
oke College. (16mo, frontispiece, no pagination.. Boston 
and Chicago : Congregational Sunday-school and Publishing 
Society. $1.25. Special price to alumnz of Mt. Holyoke. ) 

Bible Morning Glories: A Book of Daily Devotion for Children 
and Young People. By Abbie C. Morrow. Introduction by 
Lily Lathbu . (12mo, pp. 198. Chicago and New York: 
Fleming H. ‘Revell Co. 75 cents.) 

Bible Selections for Daily Devotion. Selected and arranged by 
Sylvanus Stall, D.D. ‘(12mo, pp. xiv, 686. New York: Fun 
& Wagnalls Co. . $1.) 

The Helen Jackson Year Book. Selections by Harriet T. Perry. 
(12mo, illustrated, pp. 208. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
$1.50.) ~ 


The Rossetti Birthday Book consists of a series of* 
poetical forecasts contained in selections from the beau- 
tiful Nature-poems of Christina G. Rossetti, and arranged 
by Olivia Rossetti. For each day in the year is selected 
an appropriate stanza or two descriptive of the events of 
nature which take place during the passing season. 
Through these delightful songs of earth and sky runs the 
silent, half-hidden current of human life and destiny, 
adding a unique interest-to the book in the ofttimes direct 
personal application. Blank alternating pages are pro- 
vided for names, dates, and other memoranda. Such 
writers on the subject of child-training and development 
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By Rose 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 





as Froebel, Pestalozzi, H. Clay Trumbull, Kate Douglas / 


Wiggin, Patterson Du Bois, Helen Hunt Jackson, Auretta 
Roys Aldrich, Elizabeth Harrison, and others, are well 
represented in Seed Thoughts for Mothers, by Mrs. 
Minnie E. Paull. An author is quoted under the date 
of each day, and these quotations are so arranged that a 
certain sequence of thought runs through the year. The 
whole constitutes a collection of many of the brightest, 
the best, and the most fertile, suggestions to be found in 
this class of literature. Mr. Pierson, in The North- 
field Year-Book, has taken from a number of the ad- 
dresses delivered on various occasions at the Northfield 
conferences certain seasonable extracts, to serve as treas- 
ure-thoughts for every day of the year. Each of these 
extracts is supplementary to the daily scriptural texts. 
Among the speakers quoted are Charles H. Parkhurst, 
F. N. Peloubet, H. W. Webb-Peploe, H. Clay Trum- 
bull, Dwight L, Moody, James Stalker, and A. F. 
Schauffler. Portraits of some of the noted speakers and 
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views of Northfield add to the attractiveness of the book. 
——Some pungent, true, and withal kindly, characteriza- 
tions of mien ag they appear in the pages of well-known 
women writers have been selected by Rase Porter to serve 
as ‘‘ mirrors held up to nature,’’ under the title About Men: 
What Women have Said. Citations are made from the 
works of Madame de Staél, Elizabeth B. Browning, George 
Eliot, George Sand, and other noted authors of prose and 
verse. Each month is set apart for a differertt-author' s 
sketches of the virtues or foiblés of the opposite sex. 
A somewhat similar book of quotations for every day 
in the year, prepared by the same compiler, and suitable 
either for a present to a parent or for children’s own use, 
as giving them the power to see themselves as others see 
them, is About Children : What Men and Women have 
Said. The citations, in verse and prose, range from Ho- 
mer to Ik Marvel. The compilers of A Daily Thought 
for a Daily Endeavor, Eleanor Amerman Sutphen and 
Eliza Polhemus Sutphen, have made a series of happy se- 
lections from a vast amount of material, and have brought 
within the reach of the reader a fund of beautiful and valu- 
able devotional thought. In addition to appropriate quo- 
tations ‘from writers of religious works, such devotional 
thoughts have been collected from authors famous in other 
fields of literature, both ancient and modern, as are ex- 
planatory of the accompanying passages from the Scrip- 
tures. The book is designed, and may profitably be chosen, 
for a daily companion for the year. The Mary Lyon 
Year Book is made up of excerpts from the pen of Mary 
Lyon, one of the pioneers in the higher education of 
women. Passages of Scripture and gems of verse in- 
crease the value of the book, which aims to be a store- 
house of helpful thoughts for the year. It is a compilation 
which will, of course, be of especial interest to students 
and alumne of Mt. Holyoke. Bible Morning Glories, 
by Abbie C. Morrow, comprises thirty chapters, each 
teaching a moral truth. They are intended to be read 
in connection with the morning Bible reading of the 
young, and consist of a text for the day, a short hymn, 
and a series of scenes and incidents from life directly 
illustrative of the truth to be taught. The chapter con- 
cludes with a short and simple prayer. The book is 
fully indexed for scriptural reference. The object for 
which Dr. Stall compiled Bible Selections for Daily 
Devotion was to put into an easily accessible and a 
suitable form the devotional portions of the Scriptures. 
The result is a book which can be opened at any page 
and a selection found that is adapted for home devotion, 

















. for services at educational or other institutions, or for 


daily Bible reading. -The order of the books of the 
Bible, their subject-matter, whether of history, narrative, 

or lesson, and the context, are identical with that of the 
Bible. The number of selections corresponds to the. 
number of days in the year. The fact that The Helen 

Jackson Year Book comes from the University Press, at 
Cambridge, is a sufficient assurance of the excellence of 

its mechanical make-up, and ‘‘ H. H."’ is too well known 

as a writer to need any words of commendation here. 

But upon just what principle the compiler of this book 

has made selections which should find appropriate place 
in a book of daily readings, it is hard to understand: 

January 1° starts in well with ‘‘ ‘Choose ye this day 
whom ye will serve’ is a good text for every morning,"’ 

but it seems rather odd to find in a book of ‘this sort 
such quotations as ‘‘ The unearthly hour of 5 A. M:,— 

an hour at which all virtues ooze out of one ; even hon- 

esty out of cabmen;’’ ‘Avadsudd is Norwegian for 
‘shoddy,’ and sounds worlds more respectable, 1 am 

sure ;'' ‘* Paris is just what I thought it was,—New York 
grown up, graduated, and with a diploma ;'’ ‘'I thought 
I had tasted of bad things in Italy, but I give Germany 

the unquestioned palm ;"’ ‘*What a useless routine, for 
one left a/one, to be fed, to sleep, and to rise up to eat 
and sleep again !'’ 
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Familiar Trees ahd their Leaves. By F. Schuyler Mathews. 
With an Introduction by Professor L. H. Bailey, of Cornell 
University. (12mo, illustrated, pp. x, 320. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.75.) 


It is a striking fact that in a country like ours, where 
primeval forests abound, and where in the oldest settled 
portions a vast variety of trees make the beauty of the 
landscapes and the glory of spring, summer, and autum- 
nal vegetation, so few persons, even among the most 
highly educated, know the trees, can name them, or tell 
their chiidren whether one is a beech or a bifch, an oak 
or a maple. A manual of botany is of little use to 
the ordinary man or woman, whe has neitLer time nor 
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inclination to study. Mr. Mathews in | 
his book renders a great service to all who | 
care to know anything about trees, and it 

might well be in the hands of all old and 

young people who go out of paved streets | 

along country roads, or inte parks, and | 
especially to all dwellers for longer or | 
shorter periods in the country. The book | 
is exactly what its brief title calls it. The | 
descriptions are in simple language, which | 
children can understand ; the illustrations, | 
chiefly of leaves, are careful and accurate | 
in minutest particulars. Mr. Mathews | 
disclaims the idea that he is a botanist, 

and, whether he be or not, a valuable 

characteristic of his work is that he does 

not assume that his readers understand 

fechnical language. He writes in familiar 
words and phrases. Any child could, 

with the aid of this book, make a charm- 

ing collection of pressed leaves of trees, 

naming and classifying them, and thus 
learn to recognize the trees whenever sech. 
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Literary Notes and News 


Christian workers cal- 
led upon to do personal 
work often wish to recall 
Bible texts bearing upon certain so-called 
objections to taking the Christian stand. 
A little book that may prove helpful to 
them is ‘‘ Best Texts for Soul Winners,”’ 
arranged by Evangelist M. B. Williams. 
Texts to meet such objections as ‘I am 
not fit,"" ‘«Some other time,’’ ‘“I can’t 
see my way clear,’’ ‘‘ Many church-mem- 
bers are no better than the rest of us,”’ 
** and a score of 
others, are given within the eighty-nine 
pages of this vest-pocket edition.” The 
Fleming H. Revell Compary of New 
York and Chicago will furnish the book 
for twenty-five cents. 

_ 


Bible Texts for Soul 
Winners 


**T am too great a sinner, 


A substantial effort in 
the digection of fos- 
tering a right atti- 
tude toward, and right methods in, child 
study, is The Child-Study Monthly, now 
(Continued on page 850) 


Child-Study 
Menthly 











Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of ro per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
One inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
wiake-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
mever guadraniced to any advertisement of tess 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
‘all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged. Al advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 


For Dyspepsia. Use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
-phate. Dr. J. R. Schwartz, Harrisburg, Pa., 
says: ‘‘I have used it in dyspepsia, with 
_ charming effect, and am well pleased with it.” 


**Brown’s Bronchial Troches’’ are un- 
equaled for clearing the voice. Public speakers 


‘and singers the world over use them. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 
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Rosa Bonheur 
Tells the Story of Her Life 


How she struggled with art: her first 
picture: her painting of “‘ The Horse 
’: her methods of work, and how 
she lives in her chateau in the forest 
of Fontainebleau. 
esting story in the Christmas 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


One Dollar for One Year 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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yvational Lessons 


At odd- moments, when the Bible or les- 
son paper is not within reach, it is worth 
something to a busy teacher to have the 
next Sunday’s lesson right at hand. 

Twentysfive cents buys a beautiful 
little book, bound in fine cloth, containing 
all the lessons of the International series 
for 1897 in both Common and Revised 
Versions, the golden texts, and fifty-two 
blank pages for notes. Five or’ more 
copies, 20 cents each. 

Fitty cents buys the same book bound 


in fine morocco with gold edges. 


more 


Five or 
copies, 40 cents each. 


The book is just right for the vest- 
pocket (42% inches), printed on thin, 
tough paper, and strongly bound,— in 
fact, made throughout for every- day use. 

For sale by. dealers, or sent direct, post- 


paid, 


upon receipt of price, by the pub- 


lishers. 








A BOOK OF GEMS! 





SACRED SONGS No | 


By Sankey, McGranahan and Stebbins. 


This new collection of Devotional So: sed M 
Moony and Mr. Sankey in the great mectings Bd ie 


New York in Noyember and 


iS WITHOUT A RIVAL 


in no other book. 
many of our vending 
Singers the best 


yan hove tied fanend 1 





send to the pu 


, Contains the latest and hest New Songs 
by the Authors. a Po ee 


Evangelists an and 
whan. “Bo poe adept BOOK» $y a sa, book ntl — 


fe5 per 100; 30 cts. one if we —e 
If your bookseller does not sell it, 
blishers 


’ 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN Co. 


Caicago House, 215 Wabash Ave. 





76 E. oth St., N Y. 





motions AR. PALMEN. Box shee: 


» 20 cents. 


New York 


With 
City. 
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Livinc HYMNS 


The hymn-book in use by the largest number 
of representative Sunday-schools in America, 
For young people’s societies this book is excel- 
lent, —ev is somebedy’s favorite hymn. | 
Compiled by" Hon John Wanamaker and | 
John KR. Sweney of the well-known Bethany 
school. Price: $4.80 per doz. ; sample copy, 
mailed, So cts.; words, §5 cts.; ‘for cornet, $1. 
P -» Pa., 
rans: J, J. HOOD 


CH1caco, 
4 Ww. Madison St. 


eh geht a ING SONGS ; Fhe latest and best book | 


praise meee "ay re- 


ch pages free. TH THe} JOuN Goals Cone AY. | 


—New York—Chicago. 


Locur ig Tete Pecos to Speak 
x M Ss fet B. MYERS, Senne 
Mrs. Crafts’ Pocket Quarterly |* 


for Primary Teachers, on the lessons, with Kinder- 
garten methods. 40 cents a year. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, N. Y. City 
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Give a year’s subscription for a Xmas Gift 


HARPER’S © 
MAGAZINE 


FOR JANUARY 


is now ready. 





Its fiction includes : 


The Martian 


(Part IV.).—By 





_ GEORGE DU MAURIER ee 


Indian Giver 


A Comedy 


BY 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


Illustrated by W. T. Suepury 





AND 


Short Stories 


BRANDER MATTHEWS 





MARY E. WILKINS 24 


RUTH McENERY STUART 
E. A. ALEXANDER 


The beginning of an illustrated series on 


'? The Progress of Science 





During the Century 


| BY 
\Y HEWRY SMITH WILLIAMS, M.D. 





ALSO 


English Society. By Grorce 
SmaLLey.— White Man’ H Africa. 
Ill. _' POULTNEY BIGELOW. 


Ww. 
Part 
Illustrat- 


ed by R. Caton Woopvittz.—A Com 
ont te _Strongle for the Franchise in 
Professor Francis N, 





ene —Fog. Possibilities. By ALex- 
ANDER McADIE. | Illustrated from 


b A se .—Literary Landmarks of Rome. 
LAURENCE HutTon! — Illustrated, 





36 cents a Copy $4 00 a Year 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y, 
sco 








Peloubet’s 


‘Select 
Notes” 


for 1897. 


“The World's Best Commentary on 
the International Sunday-school 


sons.” — Sunday School Times, 
Price, Cioth, $1°25. 


For Sale Everywhere. 
Send for Sample Pages. 





Thomas Nelson & Sons 


Testaments, etc. 


Send for descriptive list to 


33 East 17th Street, New York — 


wena BOOKS 


libraries. 
800 of our discounts 








cream he 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO, 


= to eeu Y- “SCHOOLS. 
Fat 


S. Periodicals. 


Ball Bearing Weather Strip. 


Positive novelty, 


Used by U. S. Government profits. 
sent by mail, i 35 comes. Give size of Culew. © 


fi 3 1 
ARCH WEATHER STRIP Co., Philada., Pa. 


36 Sheets pecans: Pace, Peg: 
(36 Envelopes Panrees Samum Wasp Com- 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry comcer ning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige 
publishers and the adwertiser by stating that you saw 

| the advertisement in The Sanday School Tine. 
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Gl. A. Wilde & Co., Boston. 
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The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, December 26, 1896. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
‘* second-class matter.” 











Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
the following rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
rates include postage : 


Ome Copy,one year... .....+-see08s F 
One seer. ive years, full payment in advance . 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
ts, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teaghers, or of scholars, will 
he supplied with as many copies as may be desired, at 
the following yearly club rates: ; 
For any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
ividual addresses, $1.00 each. 

‘or five or more co in a package to one address, 
cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to one 
rson only and no names can be written or printed on 

separate papers. 

pers fora club may be ordered sent partly to 
individast addresses, at $1.00 each, and partly epee 

to one address, at cents each, when so desired. 
ahs papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
ugh in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 





aoe t their mail matter from one t-office, and 
im the same school get theirs from another, the 
will be sent accordingly. This applies to package 
at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 
be divided into smaller packages of five 


’ or more copies each, if desired 


may 
Pree Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
character. The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the pack- 


tions may be made at any time to a club—such 

yr subscriptions to expire at the same time with 

the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
portionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 

it: mag ecSeorye at — ~ ig such a length of 

as pe ma uired. 

‘Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 

is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 

, can have address changed at any time with- 

A charge Members of package clubs oa have 

¥ rom 


but can have a 


ge, copy transferred a 
* to a separate address at the rate of one cent 
mee tor the unexpired time of the subscription, 

t 


iJ 
over six months to run. When it has but 
months or less to run, the cost to ehanep is twenty- 
five cents to the eud of the subscription. If a pac 
subscriber intends to change his or her address for 
a few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
at rate of three cents per week. 
asking to have the direction of a paper 
should be careful to name, not only the post- 
to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
h it has been sent. All addresses should include 
county and state. 


Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
one who sent the previous subscription, 
ooh person will oblige the publishers by stating that the 
— he subscribes for takes the place of the one formed 


The ape will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
<4 Sere pata for, unless by special request. The pai 
4 club will invariably be discontinued at the cagiee- 
tion of Ld subscription. Renewals should therefore be 
early. 
Cnough copies of any one issue of the r to enable 
all the a ofa odioel to examine it, Pil be sent free, 
upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 





The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
wing rates, which include postage : 
copy, 8 shill 
Tro or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
for one or more copies, Se shillings each 
To secure the above rates more copies, 
wi 


ra two 
be ordered at one time, and 
to the individual addresses, orina 
whichever may be preferred by 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
togt Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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what it ought to be. 
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From The Independent. 


These thoughts about prayer were very 
obviously struck out amid the urgent needs 
and experiences of Christian life. In this best 
sense the book is a devotional one. The diffi- 
culties suggested are practical, not speculative. 
The answers s sted are practical, not 
theological. The little book has light, com- 
fort, and inspiration in it, and encouragement 
to pray. 


From The New York Observer. 


A clear and crisp presentation of a subject 
often surrounded with mystery in Christian 
minds. We commend its perusal to those who 

-are honestly seeking to know whct prayer is, 
and to learn how to pray. 


From The Congregationalist. 

This is a little book, but it treats a large 
subject with real power and suggestive illus- 
tration drawn from a wide experience of 
teaching and of life... . There is wise show- 
ing up, also, of the mistakes and abuses of 
prayer, and the brevity of the chapters, with 
the incisive, clear-cut style; make easy and 
impressive reading ec d the book to 
all Christians for imstruction and encourage- 
ment. 





From The Baptist Superintendent. 


Perhaps no more puzzling question con- 
fronts the average Christian than the nature 
of prayer and its conditions. Perhaps no 
greater discouragements arise from any other 
source, This little volume was written chiefl 
for the meeting of practical difficulties regard- 
ing public and private prayer, their sc and 
limitations. The book is in touch with cur- 
rent discussions, and vital with personal ex- 
periences. 


Tt th th tsa thn st ti tin in te tin tin sin hi hin ti in i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i iti hii ai lian 
wwe? 


From The Golden Rule. 

There are some few books that can be taken 
right into the life and lived. One such is now 
in my hand, “ Prayer: Its Nature and Scope,” 
Dr. ‘Trambull’s masterly discussion of the 
true basis, scope, and limitations of prayer. 
Although the work is not imarily devotional, 
it will put new joy and 
every reader. The chapter,‘ Leading Others in 

»” is partic y to be commended to 
vorers, who are often called upon to 
y publicly. This delightsome little volume 
s one of the kind that you feel constrained 
straightway to tell. your best friend about. I 
k for it a position near your Bible as a 

real help to your devotions. 


1031 Walnut Street. 
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into the closet of 


Beautifully bound in dark blue, white and gold. 
Price, 75 cents 


John D. Wattles & Co. — 
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Prayer 


Its Nature and Scope 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


6 ibeigursse thoughts about prayer were for the most 

part brought out in hours of earnest discussion, 
They are written primarily for the meeting of diffi- 
culties which trouble many minds with reference to 
the true basis of prayer, its scope and its limitations. 
No one can intelligently read the book without 
gaining a clear conception of what prayer is, what 
it ought to be to every one, and why it is not always 
Those who have an interest 
in prayer will welcome Dr. Trumbull’s helpful ex- 
plainings and plain definings. 


From The Sunday School World. 

This little volume is attractive in form and 
rich in material. ... The chapters are brief, 
yet cover much ground. ose who have 
occasion to deal with inquirers or skeptics 
may find many a tried weapon in this armory. 


From Zion’s Herald. 


In treating religious subjects Dr. Trumbull 
usually goes below the surface, and proves 
helpful to those who have difficulties in refer- 
ence to them. No earnest Christian can read 
the volume without fit. It gives him a 
clear conception of real prayer and the defects 
often found in it, and the proper way to 
remedy those defects. 


From The Christian Advocate (N. Y.). 


The author has not added another to the 
ever-lengthening list of devotional books, but 
with his accustomed perspicacity discusses 
the true basis of yer, its scope, and its 
limitations... . We wi many zealous 
yet unwise folk might read and inwardly 
digest the paper on “ Mistaking Presumption 
for Faith. 


From The Watchman. 


In sixteen tersely uttered chapters the 
author considers the chief errors and difficul- 
ties that hedge the way of the seeker after 
communion with God. The reality of ues 
in prayer, the right to ask fer concrete bless- 
ings, the temper conditionally essential to 
effective prayer, the perils of mistaken, and 
losses of neglected, prayer are intelligent! 
and forcibly treated. - In these days of whirk- 
ing and buzzing external activity we need 
more books thus commending to us, and help- 
ing us in, the “ still hour.” 


From The Observer (St. Louis). 

In nothing that. he has written has his 
searching and earnest mind found freer play 
in a style more lucid and attractive than in 
this littl volume. The the 

tration he has 


= reveal with what 
sunk his thought plummet into the depths of 
this fathomless me of man’s communion 
with God, its possibilities, its its 
Sis cahdont of pile cad. coml- pullin Super 
s su public and semi-pu prayer 
are warmly commended to the study of all 
pastors and Sunday-school superintendents, 
as well as to the ificreating number of the 
laity, both men and women, now called upon 
to lead others in this service, in yer-meet- 
ings, conventions, and ev. i efforts. 


12mo, pp. 160. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(Continued from page 849) 

well on toward the end of the second year 
of its existence. Its range is wide, taking 
in the child in all his aspects and relations, 
physical and psychic. + It concerns parent 
and teacher ; it touches the philosophical, 
the pedagogical, and the philanthropic. 
Recognized authorities in child . study 
contribute to its pages. The December 
number continues a record of’the first five 
hundred days of a child’s life, discusses 
the clothing of children, the child’s love 
of nature, the Children’s Home Society, 
and other important topics. The Werner 
School Book Company are the publishers, 
at 160 Adams Street, Chicago, and the 
price is one dollar a year. 





Convention Calendar for 
1897 


International Field Workers’ As- 

sociation, at Louisville. , . January 19-21 
Kansas, at Newton ...., .. . May 11-13 
Mississippi, at Yazoo City .... . May 11-13 
Texas, at Weatherford. ... .... .May—— 
Iowa, at Storm Lake... .... . June 15-17 
Summer School of Primary Methods, 

at Asbury Park, N. J. ..... July 5-10 
Pennsylvania, at Harrisburg. . . October 12-14 

British North America 


Quebec, at- Granby, . . .. . . February 9-11 
Ontario, at Hamilton . » October —— 


Mexico 
National, at the city of Mexico . January 27-3t 


CA 


‘ World’s Convention 
» Postponed 


ONDON was to be the place of meet- 
ing of the mext World's Sunday- 
school Convention, but it has not been 
found feasible to hold it next July, as will 
be seen by a letter from B. F, Jacobs, 
chairman of the International Sunday- 
school Executive Committee, who writes 
from Chicago to state that ‘‘A letter and 
cable from the committee of the London 
Sunday-school Union have been received, 
requesting the postponement of the 
World’ s Sunday-school Convention for one 
year, or until 1898. I have conferred with 
the members of the World’s Committee 
in America, and also with the Central 
Committee of the Executive Committee, 
and we will issue a call announcing the 
postponement of the convention.’’ 


(o> 


Thorough organization 
secures in Sunday- 
school work, as in other work, the best 
results. In aid of a great state Sunday- 
school organization, for instance, there 
must be county, district, and township 
associations in order to keep im close touch 
with the work. The importance of all 
this organization is the reason for the 
issue of a thirty-two-page ‘‘ Manual for 
Workers"' by the Pennsylvania State 
‘Sabbath-School Association, of which John 
Wanamaker is president. The pamphlet 
is published especially for the use and 
help of district presidents and county and 
township officers. Included within its 
pages are the Pennsylvania standard of 
organization, model constitutions for 
county and township associations and 
notes on the same, a financial plan, lists 
of officers, and notes on house visitation. 
The Rev. C. J. Kephart of Annville is the 


Manual for Workers 





general secretary of the Association. 
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.. could squat on the ground. 





. angle to serve as handles, so that at night 


. to.give the date of such as remain. 





That Holy Thing 


From “ A Threefold Cord. Poems by Three Friends.” 
Edited by George MacDonald.} 


HEY all were looking for a king . 
T To slay their foes, and lift them high : 
Thou cam'st a little baby thing 
That made a woman cry. 


O Son of man, to right my lot 
Nought but thy presence can avail ; 

Yet on the road thy wheels are not, 
Nor on the sea thy sail ! 


My how o# when thou wilt not heed, 
ut come down thine own secret Stair, 
That thou mayst answer all my need, 
Yea, every bygone prayer. 


CYo> 
Cradles - 


[The Rev. S. Baring-Gould, M.A. in The Sunday 
Magazine.) 


S THE cradle is the first piece of fur- 
niture with which we become inti- 
mately acquainted, so was it in all 

probability the first piece of furniture 
which the ingenuity of man drove him to 
create. 

Consider ! 

Imagine the primeval savage in his wig- 

wam. He did not need a chair, any 
block of stone served as a seat, or he 
He needed 
no table. The ground served that purpose 
as well. Bed he could do without, for he 
slept soundly on a heap of heather and 
bracken, over which he cast skins. But 
when the baby—the inevitable baby—ar- 
rived; then the lord and master of the 
hovel sat up on his couch, and said in his 
primeval language : ‘‘!I cannot stand that 
brat’s squalling. Wife, when you rock the 
squeaker tn your arms, you bump me about 
past all endurance. To-morrow I will con- 
trive something.’’ And on the morrow he 
did. He tied a skin at thie foyr ends, and 
suspended it from the poles of the roof. 
Then—exultantly—to. his wife he said : 
‘«See there. Pop the papoose into that, 
and then in the night, if it be fractious, 
you.can gently sway it with your hand, set 
it swinging, and don’t disturb me."' 
So the first cradle was constructed. But 
the ropes of primeval man were only bits 
of membrane, or strips of leather, and 
. when knotted about a greasy, slippery skin 
were not unlikely to give way ; whereupon 
down shot the babe on to the floor, with 
howls as a consequence ; possibly it was 
damaged seriously. Then the wife had 
her say : ‘‘Good man,"’ she said, with a 


certain peremptoriness in her tone, ‘‘this 


won't do. I am not going to have my 
babe slung from the roof any more. Un- 
less you can invent some contrivance by 

- which it may be rocked to sleep, and yet 
may be safe against tumbles, into the bed 
it comes."’ 

Necessity is the mother of invention. 
So the primeval husband and father, driven 
t6 discover a means whereby the baby 
might be rocked and yet be safe, created 
the first cradle. 

By law, in Austria a mother may not 
have her baby in bed with her at night, 
lest:she should overlie it and so suffocate 
it ; consequently the cradle is there an 
article of furniture absolutely necessary in 
the house of married) people.. If it were 
whi that in the establishment of 
Herr and Frau So-and-so, there were none, 
and yet the mewling and puking of a babe 


was heard, then the police would move. 


around that house as ‘‘suspect,’’ and in- 
sist on breaking in and knowing where the 
‘baby passed its nights. 
Old cradles in England were usually of 
oak, with a hood over them; on rockers 
of course, extended beyond the bed itself, 
so that the mother when spinning, by 
pressing her foot on a rocker, might sway 
the cradle ; but also provided with turned 
pieces of wood rising above it at each 


she might put her hand out of bed, and 


by an easy movement set the crib in mo- | 


These cradles were passed on from gene- 
« ration to generation. It is not alwa 
They 


are often carved with patterns that proclaim 
the age of Elizabeth, but it is not at all 








impossible that such cradles were much 

mere ancient and were then decorated. 

Dealers at the present day buy up plain 

old oak cradles and have then carved, 

with intention of enhancing their value in 

the eyes of undiscerning purchasers. In- 

deed, a purchaser should fight shy of an 

elaborately but shallow carved bit of furni- 
ture offered him bya dealer. In all prob- 
ability he has given a good article that 
was plain to an ornamenter who has vul- 
garized and spoiled it 

A curious superstition exists everywhere 
that the rocking of an empty cradle fore- 
warns the coming of a new occupant A 
writer from Suffolk in Chambers’s «‘ Book 
of Days’’ says: If you rock an empty 
cradle, you will rock a new baby into it. 

This is asuperstition in vividi observantiad, 
and it is quite curious to see the face of 
alarm into which a poor woman, with her 
tenth baby in her arms, will dash across 
the room to prevent the baby-but-one from 
engaging in such a dangerous amusement 
as rocking the empty cradle.’’ 

But let us go back in thought to the 
primitive man, set by his spouse to excogi- 
tate a cradle that was safe, and see what 
he hit upon. 

Undoubtedly he took a bit of tree bole, 
such as he used for a canoe, dug it out in 
the middle with his stone ax, and there 
the cradle was—a bed to accommodate 
the infant, and the natural shape of the 
tree bole allowed for it to be rolled to and 


was that it was cumbersome. _Neverthe- 
less, cradles of this. primeval and rudi- 
mentary structure aré still in use among 
the poorest of the peasantry of Greece. 

To.escape the cumbersomeness of the 
log, the mother invented the ‘cradle of 
wicker-work, at a time when all drink- 
ing vessels were’ made of wicker-work 
cased with clay. This description of 
cradle is often represented in illuminated 
manuscripts of the middle ages. It was 
not till the sixteenth century that rock- 








ers were affixed to cradles in place of the 
cradies themselves having convex bottoms, 
if we may judge from illustrations that 
remain, 

One of the most curious developments 
of: parenta] ingenuity is te be found in 
the Alps, where the mother is obliged to 
attend to the work of the little farm, and 
cannot be ever with the babe.. There a 
string is carried from the/cradle through a 
hole in the window to a little water-wheel 
with a crank, that is kept revolving by the 


the cattle drink. This crank gives to the 
string the necessary alternate tension and 
relaxation to keep the ‘cradle rocking all 
the while the mother is away, haymaking 
or driving the cows to pasture ; and the 
poor little innocent sleeps content, in full 
belief that it is being rocked by _ its 
mother’s foot. 

About fifty years ago in the West of 
England—and it may have been the same 
elsewhere—it was usual, when one babe 








fro. ‘The objection to this sort of cradle | 


babes of the village with it in turn in the 








FISHIN’ JIMMY 


BY ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOSSON 


stream that flows into the trough at which | 


had the small-pox, to bed all the other | 


ook his is altogether the most popular of Mirs. Slos- 
son’s exquisite New England stories, “ Fishin’ 


Jimmy” is a devout, simple-hearted, mountain 
fisherman,—skilled in nature-lore, quick of sympa- 
thy, and artlessly ready in heroic self-sacrifice. To 
know him is to know better the fruitfulness of faith, 
and the uplifting power of an unselfish 


purpose, 
The book is now issued by the Publishers of 
The Sunday School Times. More than twenty 
thousand copies of it were circulated by its former 
publishers. It is bound in fine cloth, with frontis- 
piece illustration, and may be obtained of book- 
sellers, or will be mailed to any address for 


isthe only complete and — 
perfect Dentifrice, of 
world-wide reputation, ~ 
for it presents both ~ 
liquid and powder in ~ 
one package. . 
aa Dentists of distinction have recommended - 
| SOZODONT; all leading druggists sell it. A 
sample, with sample cake of Sozoderma Soap, 
| for three cents. ' Address P. 0. Box 247, N. Y~ 
| City. If you cannet obtain SOZODONT of your 
druggist, send to above address Seventy-Five f 
| Cents for a full-size package (complete), prepaid _ 
| by mail or express; or SOZODONT and 4-02. 
| cake of Sozederma Soap fer $1.00. HALL & 
RUCKEL, Proprietors, New York. Londen: 46 
ee oes 





same cradle, so that all might have the 
| small-pox at a very early age, when likely 
to get-over the malady with least chance 
of disfigurement. This was called inocu- 
lation. But there was a still worse pro- — 
ceeding. If a stubborn child would not 
take the disease thus, it and the sick babe 
were..put together for the night into the 
drawer of a cupboard, ‘and the drawer was 
left open only just so far as to prevent the 
babes from suffocating. This generally 
proved effective. 

In medieval times, when great families 
arranged a marriage between the ‘son 
of one and the daughter of the other, 
and these were infants, it was usual to put - 
the two babes into one cradle, after which 
it was supposed that the marriage could” 
hardly be refused by cither when grown 
to adolescence. ; 

It is significant that the first cradle and ~ 
the first coffin were identical—the cradle 
that rocked the infant into thelifehere, and 
the coffin in which sleep prefaced the life 
beyond. The primitive coffin was nothi ; 
else but an oak trunk scooped out. Suc 
coffins preceded the practice of incinera- 
tion. Many of them have been found, and 
some, owing to the preservative nature of 
the oak, have retained the dead enclosed 
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cents 


the publishers paying the postage. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Charch Furnishings 





The .Stereopticon 


has become very popular with Cam- 
era Clubs. A poor one will spoil 
the best photograph. 
Our Lanterns show 
the most delicate 





screen. 


and loaned on easy terms. Send for free literature. 
RILEY BROTHERS, 
Dradford, Eng. 16 Beekman St., New York. 
The largest Stereopticon outfitters in the world. 
— Boston : 3% Bromfield St. CmIcago: 19% 


Cary (Mo.): 615 Best 14th St. Minne 
ve. 80. CHATTANOOGA: 708 Market 


shades clearly on the | 


Lanterns and Slides for all purposes sold | 
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of chureh Jott can’t be overlooked. 
The question of money can’t be pee 
aside. The best expedient for raising 
it ie a ‘ 

one ro popular, profitable or effec- 

tive as Stereopticon exhibitions. 

© most pleasing and satisfactory 
| exhibitions are those given with 


McALLISTER’S 


Magic Lanterns 


and STEREOPTICONS 


Many styles tosuit the etrements 

of all. Views rented on reasnbabes terms. 
A valeabile (250 pages) about 

ments sent free upon postal request. 

| T. B. MeALLISTER, 49 Nassae St, N.Y. 

| 16 Washington St., Chicage. 




















STAMPED STEEL GEILINGS 


Mest Durable and Decorative 
Suitable for all buildings. Numerous designs. 


H. S. NORTHROP, .. (57? Gly on 





9065 Cide| 
Buc'7S é€ to a.spirit-life. 
~ || without such a thought in thejr minds 


1 theie 


| within them in really extraordinary perfec- 
tion. Such have been found in Jutland, 
and show the clothing undecayed of the 
dead laid in them, with their ornaments 
and weapons. 

In a leaden coffin found at Arles, be- 
longing to the Roman classic period, a 
little girl was laid along with all her toys, 
and with a bunch of flowers, as though 
| merely for a short sleep. And even in the 
catacombs of Rome, the early Christians 
put little ivory dolls and other playthings 
with their darlings when they committed 
them to their graves. Indecd, to heathen 
and Christian_alike, death has been always 
looked on as a passage into a new life, the 
initial sleep that leads to an awakening 





Consequently, it was not 


that the men of a primitive age 
dead in what were only largeBc adles, 
identical in shape, in material, in @onstruc- 
tion, with those beds in which infancy lay 
and slept in its first stage of existence, 


Carpenter ! carpenter ! what are you doing?” 
Tack, tack, in your shop? 
What are you shaping, scraping, hewing? 
Saw,*saw, ghip, ‘aan f 
Carpenter, wh} «as you work do you sing 
Merrily, merrily sing, 
Oh, so merrily ? 
“I saw a white pigeon fly down this way. - 
And under her wing hides a soul, they say, 
A little white soul, 
And for ‘hat | make a cradle to-day, 
And I sing till the rafters ring.” 


Carpenter ! carpenter ! what are you doing? 
Tack, tack, in your shop? 

What are you shaping, scraping, hewing ? 
Saw, saw, chip, aap! 

Carpenter, why as you work do you sigh, 
Sadly, O so sadly sigh, 

O so sadly ? 

*T saw a white pigeon heavenward soar, 

And under her wing a soul she bore, 
A little white soul ; 

And therefore of coffins I make one more, 
And I sigh, with a tear in eye."’ 







































THE CHINESE SAY, 


* When the wind blows your fire, it's useless to tire 
About half of your toil can be avoided 


SAPOLIO. 


It does:,"t make us tired to tell abont the merits 
Bapolio. Thousends «f women in the United 
thank usa every hour of their lives for having 


~ told them of Sapolic. 


Ite uso saves many weary hours of toil in "No it 
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-Little 
Girl 


lives a 
healthy, 
happy, 
merry life 
in a Ferris 
Waist. The 
perfection 
of comfort, 
grace, and 
health- 
fulnesge/ 
for 
children, 
for ladies and 
misses, 


FERRIS’ sens 
CORSET WAIST 


is made in all styles and sizes, short and 
extra long waist, high or low bust. 







Ladies’, $: to fe. Por sale by all retailers. 


-+o+o+ me oe See sey-eare oer" 





| Children’s, esc. to soc. Misses’, soc. to $r. 













SAN ON 


AS 
‘YA: PA Dh a ANS) 


re the best and most econom 
d oak worn ; '; dhey are made of fine cloth both 
d alike, and, being reversible, one collar is 
to two of aay ‘other kind. 

ft wes, look well, and wear well. A box of 
ve pairs of cuffs for twenty-five cents. 
pe nd ver ot os cuffs by mail for six cents. 

ress 
KEV Ea COLLAR COMPANY 


Street, Boston, Mass. 
Tit 
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“HOLDFAST” 


A, ye best. STATS 
WHERE YOU PUT IT. Cannot fall ont; 
8 sizes; of dealer, or sample of 6 for 10c, 

CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 
Box 8 BLOOMFIELD, NX. J. 


EIEL 


21st New York. 
Ms < Bet Goods, ~ ph 





6th Avenue, 2 


Largest ers dealers ia 
etc., in the United Sta 


tes. Send for samples and 


“Pearl top” is nothing. 
) “Pearl glass”’ is nothing. 
“Index to Chimneys” 
nothing. 
“ Macbeth ” with the shape 
we make for your lamp is all. 
We'll send you the Index ; 
look out for the rest yourself. 


Geo A Macbeth Co 
Pittsburgh Pa 
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We'll d list of aids for hearing. fag wehowy 
Claflin Optical Co. , Washington, D. 
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* The PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE, established. 
1884 by Edwin S. Johnston, has won a world- 
wide reputation. It has no branch anywhere, 
| and at no time has had any connection whatever 
'4 with any other school, Since its organization ‘the 
we} location has never been changed, and from child- 

|) hood Mr. Johnston has resided in the same 
block. After forty years’ intense suffering from 
stathnmering, and persistent personal effort to 
effect a cure, the present method was formulated. 
The ‘most- enthusiastic endorsers are those who 








EDW. 8. JOHNSTON were most skeptical before they had witnessed its CASPER C: GARRIGUES 
Stammered 40 le remarkable results. Stammered 15 yrs. 
Founder and Principa 





Associate 
CYRUS we SS, M. E. Church, Phila., writes : 


some persons he 


en “IT have seen Mr. 
talk as treated, and several ministers who have known him ‘or 
be a thoroughly reliable | i rs sure he has wrought many remarkable cures.”” Hon. 
MAK R, Bx- U. $-» ed to an f mauirer, says: “I am acquainted with 
ston, ~ Wasa rightfu Seainarer ecu h rear e* nd | have aD a great man 

I have confidence in his treatment. “fp “Uni 
have .n remarkable cures made by 


years. I believe him to | 
WANA- 
r. E. S. John- 
others whom he has cured, 
fret iversity of Pa., writes: “J 
fr. chngton, et Sef no aeubi as to iD. rmanency 
dorged also by Prof, Harrison Allen, M. » University of Pa. ; Col. M. apenas Macklé, ears man- 
ogetys of the iedelphia Public Ledger ; Drs. A. te Botirnonville, A. 6. B. Hinkle, D oods, fr rens, and 
. Halliwell, Secretary Board Education, Philadelphia. To these may be a doa the names of many other 
rominent physicians and ministers, also pupils cured. Can refer to John b. Wattles & Co., Publishers be The 
Sunday School Times. Send for bo page book to the 


PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE, 1033 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















2 SUN PASTE 

FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 

Morse Bros. avn Mass.,USA. 





FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED cdeeate A BRUSH 










































Kadesh-barnea 


Its Importance and ‘Probable Site, with the Story of a Hunt for it. 
Including Studies of the Route of the Exodus and the 
_ Southern Boundary of the Holy Land. - 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


‘errr 
i 


Kadesh-barnea has long been recognized as the key to the history of the 
Israelites’ wanderings in the wilderness, and its site has been in dispute for 
twenty centuries or more. Dr. Trumbull’s discoveries in the East practically 
determine the route of the exodus, of the main outlines of the wanderings, 
and of the southern boundary of the Holy Land. The story of the desert 
hunt for the lost site of Kadesh-barnea is an attractive story of adventure 
quite out of the usual experience of travelers. It would be difficult to speak 
too highly of the value of this book for biblical students, and of its fascination 
for the unlearned Bible reader. 


“ This is the most important work upon the geographij of the Holy Land 
produced in America since the ‘ Biblical Researches’ of Edward Robinson. 
.. Dr. Trumbull . . . has established the site of Kadesh-barnea so thoroughly, 
and so fortified his conclusions on every hand, that we believe no one here- 
after will think of questioning them. . . . The book is written in an interesting 
and fervent style. The author grapples with his readers. His enthusiasm is 
contagious, The critic has to take care and stand firm lest he be swept off 
his feet. We thank Dr. Trumbull for his labor of love and enthusiasm. He 
has done honor to American pluck and indefatigable research. We are . 
proud of the book and the man.’’—Prorsssor C. A. Briccs, in The 
frectenes Xeurw. 


A booke 
illustrations, 
the publishers 
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“gratia £%j 9 % inches), with two maps and four full- -page 
ce, $3. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by 
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John D. Wattles & Co. 
1031 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Educational 
NATIONAL CIV, SBRYICE SCHOOL ] ..STEAM.. 
(Incorporated hington, D.C. ENGINEERING te 
Eleven years’ exporicnce in preparing persons for the | (srartonary, Marine, Ps 
Civil Service. Our students are in every department of end Lorametive.) 
the Government. Instruction by mail. on. F: G. | meshanteat 
Snow says of our school: “/n the way of securing  gyecteten: 
hearse it is not surpassed by any. architectural 
Plambing 
Civil 


A thorough and tical busi- | 
STUDY thorpadh and practical bos 
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Nelson’s New Series of 
Helps for Bible Students 


The Illustrated 
Bible Treasury 


Edited by 
William Wright, D. D. 


These helps, written by leading Scholars 
in America and Great Britain, contain the 
very latest biblical research, illustrated 
| and authenticated with upward of 


350 Illustrations 


Beautifully bound in Oregon seal, round 
corners, red under gold edges, $2.00. 
~ 








Write for full descriptive circular giving 
| names of contributors and specimen pages, 
ay 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
33 East 17th Street (Union Square), 
NEW YORK 


" BEAUTIFULLY REPRODUCED IN COLORS 


MILLET’S ANGELUS 


Size, 16X23 inches. Sent, postpaid, for $4.00. 


The original was bought by the French people for 
their National Gallery, and is the most famous and 
highest priced picture ever sold. The religious senti- 
ment is beautifully brought out in these prints. 

Sent, postpaid, carefully packed, $4.00. 
THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION 
1200 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘GOLD MORTGAGES 
5%  GHIGAGG 6% 


R SALE AT PAR AND ACCRUED INTEREST 


HOMESTEAD 
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EMERSON B. TUTTLE Owen F. Pn zo Stee 


President 
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Norman Wilifame — 
Henry Dire. ©. in 
Emerson. 8. 


First Mortgages: 


Secured on Chicago Real 
Estate. Interest, 7 per cent 
semi-annually. $500, $1500, 
$2500, $3200, and $5000. 


atria a} B. F. Jacobs & Co, 
AMERICAN 
Fire Insurance Com mpan, OY te 
TRY IT. FREE 


Nos. 308. and 310 Walnut.Street, 
in 
7 Re money n advan. 
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Seay 
Use a Binder 


A great many of the readers of The Sunday 








School Times wish to preserve their papers and 
The 
papers can be placed in the Binder week by week, 
The volume is not cramped at the‘ back as when 
the old style of binder is used, but opens wide 
and easy like a flexible-sewed book. 


The Styles 
Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 


have them in convenient form for reference. 


Single one, 90 cents, postpaid. 
Two or more, 75 cents each, postpaid. 

Cléth and fuller's board, flexible. 
Binder, although very plain. 

Single one, 60 cents, postpaid. 
Two or more, so cents each, postpaid. 

The flexible Binder makes a handier volume 
for the reader, while the stiff Binder may be « 
somewhat better for the permanent preservation 
of the papers. 


John D, Wattles & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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